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JEW AND CHRISTIAN: LAW AND GOSPEL. 


“ Not having,” says the Apostle, “thine own righteous- 
ness which is of the Law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith.’ The “righteousness which is of the Law” means, 


of course, the righteousness which was the result of obey- | 


ing the Law, which came by Moses, the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God, as delivered through Moses. The good 
Jew received the commandment of God and obeyed it, just 
as an obedient child hears the command of his father and 
obeys it, simply because it is his command. This is pre- 
cisely the same principle on which we of to-day obey the 
dictates of conscience, or the inner sense of right. We 
receive these dictates as the command or law of God, and 
obey them accordingly. We do not commit a dishonest 
action, because our conscience forbids, and God’s word 
echoes its voice, “ Thou shalt not steal.” We do a kind 
deed because conscience prompts it, and God’s word tells us 
to “ be kind one to another.” In both cases, though in dif- 
ferent forms, obedience to God’s command is the motive of 
the actor; and this was precisely the motive of the right- 
VOL. XIX. 25 
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eousness of the olden Jew. When we keep God’s law to- 
day, come whence it may, we are so far good Jews, neither 
more nor less; and this is Morality, the keeping of the laws 
of God in special acts as they occur; this is obedience to 
the Moral Law, written in God’s word and on the con- 
science, and forms what is rightly termed the good moral 
character. The moral man is honorable, honest, and gener- 
ally virtuous, because God commands him to be so; and 
this is a good thing; this, a high attainment; this, a thing 
greatly to be honored ; this it is to be a good Jew; and a 
good Jew, in nis TIME, was the best thing under heaven; 
and even now, a good Jew is a good man; still a Jew he 
is, neither more nor less. 

Now there is one special attribute concerned in this Ju- 
daic obedience to God’s law, the attribute of Self; the 
Apostle calls it, “ Mine own righteousness, which is of the 
Law.” Ihearand I obey. There is no one e/se concerned 
in my obedience. I do it all by myself; and when I have 
done it, itis my own. It is not the action of another in me, 
but it is the action of my own mind; it is independent 
virtue, won by myself, and worn as my own. 

Now I would remark, first, that this is often very hard 
work. Let aman sincerely try, all by himself, to obey the 
commands of God as contained in his word, and he will find 
it a difficult task, so difficult that he will soon give it up in 
despair. Or, let him sincerely try to obey all the dictates of 
a sensitive conscience, by himself, and he will soon find this 
a burden not easy to be borne; for there is a formidable dif- 
ficulty in the case, namely, a constant warfare between the 
nature of the command and the principle that is to obey; there 
is a rooted hostility between the master and the servant; 
and you know such a relation is by no means a pleasant 
one. God commands us to live and die for others, but Self 
prefers living and dying to itself. God commands us to 
love our enemies, but Self does no such thing; try as it 
will, it does not, it cannot, and yet God’s command is right, 
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and must be obeyed. God commands us to live a life of 
self-denial, which, of course, to Self is a constant misery 
and martyrdom; and when a man comes into this estate, 
that his conscience is always telling him he ought to do 
what he often fails to do, and sometimes feels he cannot do, 
why, such a man cannot be a happy man. Nothing, in fact, 
is more wretched than the unceasing rebukes of a high- 
toned and sensitive conscience ; yet such a condition is inev- 
itable to the man who strives truly to keep the commands 
of God by himself; “ having a zeal for God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge,” he is in constant warfare with that God 
whom he labors to serve. And this, all have seen, is just as 
much the condition of the man who strives to keep the 
Christian precepts by himself, as it is with the man who 
strives to obey the dictates of his conscience, or the ten 
commandments, by himself; nay, the condition of the first 


is tenfold worse than that of the other, inasmuch as the *% 


Christian precepts militate tenfold more against that very 
principle of Self by which he is striving to obey them. The 
man who, calling himself a.Christian, and admiring the 


sublimity and loveliness of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount,. 


strives by his unaided efforts to embody that sermon in his 
own character, is tenfold more a Jew, tenfold more under the 
penalties and terrors of the Law, than if he stood hopelessly 
gazing on that flaming Sinai which he could not approach, 
or stopped his ears to that awful voice which he longed but 
could not bear to hear. For what Moses only condemned, 
that Christ crucified and slew, even that very Self which 
would strive to keep his law. A self-righteous Christian is 
a contradiction in terms, and a much more hopeless being 
than a self-righteous Jew. 

Besides, the fact is, that no one has ever fully kept the 
commands of God, try as faithfully as he may, and there- 
fore the attempt is a constant self-condemnation. Further, 
and lastly, no one can keep the commands of God by him- 
self, for God is Love, and Self is of course his enemy; how 
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then can Satan cast out Satan? The whole system, there- 
fore, of self-righteousness or morality, whether Judaic or : 
conscientious, whether in the time of Moses or at this hour, 
is a falsity ; there is no such thing, there can be, from its 
nature, no such thing. Even the olden Jew, with the law of 
God thundering in his ear, could not attain unto it; and 
there was therefore provided for him that offer of mercy to 
the penitent, which brought him on his knees; prostrated 
his self-righteousness in the dust ; taught him, as it was 
intended to teach him, that -by himself he could never keep 
this law; and showed him how much nearer to God came 
the cry of the publican than the boast of the moral Pharisee. 
But is, then, holiness impossible to us?) Does God mock 
us with his laws? God forbid! God’s law is holy and 
just and true, meant to be kept, and we must keep it too. 
Righteousness is not only a good, but an indispensable 
thing, without which we shall never see heaven. The Uni- 
tarian is right in holding it up, in the midst of hypocrisy 
and sin, as the one thing needful; but, oh! the true ques- 
tion with him and with all of.us is how to get it. By self? 
Never. By high will? Never. By conscience? Never. By 
principle? Never. In a word, by morality? Never. The 
voices of tens of thousands of once struggling, disappoint- 
ed, heavy-laden, penitent souls, cry to us from their heaven. 
Not of self-righteousness? Never. How, then? How did 
they win that home of the righteous? Listen to their ho- 
sanna, “ Worthy is the Lamb that is slain!” Through the 
faith of Christ, then, is this righteousness to be alone at- 
tained. “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one who believeth.” How believeth? Does a simple 
faith in the existence of Christ make a man righteous? Cer- 
tainly not. This is not believing in Christ. To believe in 
Christ is, according to that fine old Saxon word, to “lieve,” 
to live in him. It is one of the peculiar attributes of the 
spirit within us, that it can go in quest of higher and purer 
spirits than itself; that it can meet them, unite with them, 
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and live in them and they in it. Unrestricted by the phys- 
ical limitations of our earthly friends, their affection needs 
no outward demonstration to make itself known to us; 
they need not the grasp of the hand, the glance of the eye, 
the affectionate embrace, to tell us that they love us; but 
they penetrate immediately to our souls, and thrill us in- 
wardly with their grace. Our spirit also loses itself in theirs, 
and where this mutual reaction is persistent, we “abide” in 
them and they in us. Especially is it our unutterable privi- 
lege thus to commune with the King and Prince of holy 
spirits, the Father, and the Son. “ Truly our fellowship,” 
says John, “is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” “If a man love me,” says the Saviour, “my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and make 
our abode with him.” “I in them and Thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” . Thus not only do these holy 
beings act upon us from without, to draw us after them by a 
distant imitation, but they still more powerfully inspire us 
from within, to evolve their own holiness in our willing and co- 
operative lives. This is the great doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
the first to be received and enjoyed by the primal Church, the 
last to be accepted by us of these latter days, its rejection the 
cause of our weakness, its efflux upon the recipient future 
Church the prophecy of its revival and the seal of its vic- 
tory. This precious influence, then, is offered to all believers, 
that is, to all those who seek it with earnest prayer and 
open soul. Nothing shuts it off from each one of us but 
unbelief, that fatal bar to God, which necessitates his final 
condemnation as the chief of sins. This indwelling of the 
spirit of Christ in that of the believer makes him one with 
Christ, a sharer of his attributes, a partaker of his divine 
nature. His Saviour’s holiness becomes his own, not merely 
by imputation, but by actual possession. His Saviour’s 
merits are not accepted instead of his own, but become his 
own by this spiritual alliance and this appropriation of faith. 
His Saviour is not accepted instead of him, but he is ac- 
25 * 
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cepted in his Saviour. They are one. Especially does the 
Christ flood his open soul with his unfathomable love, and in 
those spiritual holidays which are sometimes vouchsafed to 
him, the floodgates of heaven are opened, and a joy pours in 
upon him, almost more than he can bear. “ My joy shall 
remain in you, and your joy shall be full.” It must be at 
once evident, therefore, that this spiritual oneness with 
Christ himself, this participation of his interior nature by 
faith, is as much more copious a source of righteousness 
than the morality we have described, as the fountain than 
the stream which flows from it. The motive of the very 
highest morality, we have seen, is the word or command of 
God; but faith brings God himself to our help, even the 
God that is in Christ. In morality, Self is the actor, strug- 
gling, impotent, vanquished Self; but faith brings all the 
powers of heaven to our rescue, links us to the Father and 
the Son, and marches to the battle with the prophetic pean, 
“ Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Indeed, when we shall really believe, 
when we shall rise up from our present prostration of doubt, 
and with upward eye and open hand grasp the Christ, I can- 
not tell to what heights he will not lead us. We need not 
appeal to the stimulus of imagination; the coldest reason 
will prophesy that, when human nature is thus linked with 
the divine, it will become great indeed. When this celestial 
marriage is achieved, then we may talk about “the dignity 
of human nature” without reproof; but alone, unmarried 
to the Lord, her dignity is Satan’s choicest jest. When man 
once leans on Christ, then, and not till then, will he begin 
to walk; he will march through widening vistas of miracu- 
lous and ever-increasing glories, nor halt till that new earth 
dawns on him whose floor no mortal foot may tread, — those 
new heavens in which his Immortal Guide shall emerge on 
his vision ; and no longer blindly feeling his hand by faith, 
he shall see him as he is, and be satisfied. O Faith! thou 
art holier than Morality. 
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What, then, you cannot do by yourself, you can do by 
your God. What you cannot do by yourself, Christ can do 
in you. What is and ever must be impossible to the man, 
is perfectly possible to the God in the man. No longer, 
therefore, fight the hopeless fight of self-righteousness, the 
fight against yourselves, the living death of a protracted 
spiritual suicide. Fight the good fight of the faith of Jesus, 
and lay hold on his eternal life. By this faith you acquire 
a oneness with Christ himself, with him who is the very 
soul and climax of all righteousness. You need not his 
command, you have him. You need not the Law, you have 
the Lawgiver. By this simple faith in Jesus you are united 
to that Spirit of Infinite Love, which is the fulfilling of the 
Law ; that perennial and unconquerable Love, which, from 
the smile that lights up the home to the life we give up for 
the brethren, is constant goodness and most willing obedi- 
ence; which keeps the Law, not by Self, but by casting it 
out; which is not only moral, but holy also. This is the 
righteousness which has been achieved by thousands, whose 
names are written nowhere but in the Lamb’s book of life; 
this is the righteousness by which myriads yet unborn will | 
crowd the heavenly gates. Itis the righteousness of the faith 
of Christ, “ the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 

E. 


QUESTION AND ANSWERS. 


“ Wuat wouldst thou have, O child, 
To hush these yearnings wild, — 
What grace to thee be lent, 

To make thy heart content ? 


“ Have not I loved thee well ? 
Of that thy past will tell; 

I set no heavy task. 

What more, O child? I ask. - 











QUESTION AND ANSWERS. 


“TI have been at thy side, 

When danger did betide ; 

My arm has held thee back 
From sin’s dark, downward track. 


“ Some souls I crush with loss, 
Some shoulders with a cross, 
Bright eyes make dim with tears, 
Young hearts make sore for years: 


“ Wilt thou have these, wild heart ? 
Dost want the martyr’s part ? 

Dost want the power to do, — 

To speak brave words and true? 


“ Couldst keep thee calm and still, 
Couldst bend unto my will, 

The nearer live to me, 

If such I gave to thee? 


“ Think, child, if thou couldst pray, 
‘Thy will be done,’ each day, 
When earth held all the pain, 
The distant heaven the gain.” 


“ My Master ! now I dare 
To say, all these I ’Il bear ; 
Such orders have thy seal ; 
They but thy love reveal. 


“ For they who work with thee 
More of thy smile do see ; 

To thee each strife is known, 
They are so near thy throne. 


“*Twixt them and thee, no vail; 
Who would from danger quail 
When they could find thy face, 
A shield, a hiding-place ? 
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“ They can grow like to thee, 
And sin from them will flee. 
O grant me but this grace, — 
Let me but see thy face!” 


“ My child, it may not be; 
Not yet my face for thee ; 

Do thy small work and wait, 
For thou shalt see, though late, 


“ My way for thee is best ! 

The thought must give thee rest ; 
The blessing thou dost crave 
Comes only through the grave. 


“Tn heaven thou shalt awake ; 
My face will on thee break ; 
My likeness thou shalt wear ; 


Search here, — but find me there!” * 
A. M. S. 





THOUGHTS ON THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALBERT 
DURER. 


Tue two poles of art may be considered as character 
and beauty. Art has its sensuous side, of fresh, fair, and 
luscious loveliness ; it has its stern, ascetic tendency to ex- 
press the awful tragedies and stern possibilities of human 
experience. And so those to whom the artist appeals for 
comprehension and sympathy are affected by these differing 
tendencies. It is not alone the weak and frivolous who 
demand of art that it should express only beauty and joy, 
that it should help man only by showing him mere ob- 
jects of love and admiration, never by stirring his indig- 
nation or his horror. Some persons dislike the expression 
of suffering in art, because they do not fully accept its min- 





* “T shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” — Psalms xvii. 15. 
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istry in life. This great mystery is rejected by them; they 
allow it at best only a transitional and doubtful use. A spir- 
itual epicureanism seems to prevail, which finds its expres- 
sion in thought and literature, and has its influence upon 
life, though often modified and rectified in practice by the 
genuine instincts of the soul. There are still others who 
have suffered so deeply that their spiritual nerves respond 
too powerfully to any exhibition of pain, their overwrought 
sensibilities carry the artist’s expression beyond his intention, 
and they shrink from all but representations of peace and 
joy. But the true artist must unite these two poles, and form 
a perfect circle of character and beauty. He must be able 
to descend into the abysses of misery, or he cannot ascend 
the heights of joy; he must stand with Jesus at the cross, 
or he cannot rise with him in the resurrection. Every hu- 
man nature, by its very individuality, will tend more strongly 
to one or the other of these poles of art. The stern soul of 
Michel Angelo, whose love is as chaste and severe as that of 
a god, while it is true and deep as a woman’s, will always 
give character, meaning, and expression to his figures, at 
whatever sacrifice of roundness and beauty, — while Cor- 
reggio’s sunny spirit fills the whole air with joyous and 
happy beings, and in his Magdalen we see rather the delight 
of a summer hour of contemplation than the agony of re- 
pentance. 

To which of these classes we must refer the grand old 
German artist, Albert Diirer, there can be no doubt. And 
because, while he is by no means wholly one-sided, he is 
still so strongly bent in one direction, he has never become a 
universal favorite, but is rejected as harsh and bitter by some, 
while others take him to their hearts as a great religious 
friend and teacher. Albert Diirer possessed, in its fullest 
extent, the artist’s temperament,—its love of beauty and 
joy, its keen and exquisite sensibility to suffering. A Ger- 
man by birth and life, he had all the earnest, warm, rich 
qualities of heart and head which belong to his nation, 
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especially when the great heart of Germany was stirred to 
its depths by revolutions in church and state. His outward 
life seems not to have been specially hard except in one 
particular. He won name and fame in his lifetime, and 
although not wealthy, did not suffer from extreme want. 
And yet his life, as revealed by his biographers, as it lives 
in the traditions of his countrymen, as we see it expressed in 
his works, was one of deep, intense, and constant suffering. 
In the great realities of life he was robbed and beggared; 
in the affections, in his home, he was an exile and a martyr, 
and no outward success could console his spirit for this pri- 
vate grief. We have often looked in vain through the biog- 
raphies of artists for any hint of their married and home life. 
We are told what pictures they painted, what popes and 
kings they served ; but not how they were nourished by the 
daily bread of affection and care. And yet the artist, more 
than all other men, is dependent upon these private but 
powerful influences. The sunny Correggio is reported to 
have been wretchedly poor, but he was husband and father. 
Such was Michel Angelo’s success, that he could overawe 
popes and nobles; but an old and faithful servant was all 
his household. The artist’s world is an interior one, and 
if the first great central affection of life be poisoned or 
maimed, he feels it throughout his whole being and his 
whole work. 

The ancestors of Albert Diirer were Hungarians, his father 
or grandfather having emigrated to Nuremberg in Germany. 
His father was a goldsmith, and well skilled in the higher 
branches of his trade. He had eighteen children, of whom 
only three lived to mature age. Of these, John Diirer be- 
came court painter to the King of Poland, and Andrew was 
a connoisseur in art, and inherited all his brother’s works. 
Albert or Albrecht Diirer was born at Nuremberg on the 
6th of April, 1471, which was the festival of St. Pruden- 
tius, and also the Good Friday of that year. As his most 
celebrated works are representations of the Passion of the 
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Saviour, this circumstance is not without significance. He 
died also during Passion Week. We find no account of 
his childhood ; but at the age of fifteen he was already mas- 
ter in his father’s business, having executed in silver a beau- 
tiful work representing the “Seven Falls of Christ.” He 
could not, however, resist his inclination to painting, and his 
father accordingly gave him a letter, and sent him to the cel- 
ebrated painter, Martin Schén of Colmar. He arrived only 
to find the artist already dead, and the young Diirer had 
recourse, therefore, to Haspe Martin, and to Michael Wohl- 
gemuth, the most celebrated painter in Nuremberg. This 
took place in the year 1486. 

Thus the young artist was commencing life at one of the 
most interesting periods in the history of Europe and the 
world. The recent invention of printing had given a new 
stimulus and extension to literature, which it can never lose 
again; Columbus was busy with those problems which 
brought to light a new world. He lived successively under 
the reigns of Maximilian I. and of Charles V., and he saw 
the rise and progress of the Protestant Reformation. In art, 
Bramante, Leonardo da Vinci, Mare Antonio, Raphael, and 
Michel Angelo were among his most celebrated contempo- 
raries. It was a time when life was full of earnest and 
solemn meaning, when art was deeply religious, and every 
man’s character was put to a severe test. Albert Diirer 
bore his part bravely. He accepted all friendliness, all 
counsel, all help from his great compeers, but he was true 
to the instincts of his own nature, and marked out his 
own path. 

In 1490 he travelled in Germany, Alsace, and Switzerland. 
He returned home in 1494, and married Agnes, the daughter 
of Hans Frey, a mechanic of Nuremberg and friend of his 
father.* This was the beginning of his life-tragedy. Only 





* There is a novel probably well known to our readers, called “ The Artist’s 
Married Life,” being that of Albert Diirer. “It is from the German of Leopold 
Schafer, and pleasantly translated by Mrs. J. R. Stodart.” The novelist has 
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nineteen years of age, he accepted the beautiful maiden at 
the hand of her father, without knowing if she were fitted to 
meet the deeper wants of his nature. Agnes was beautiful, 
chaste, economical, and practical. What should man ask 
more in a wife! Perhaps, with a husband fitted to her in 
narrowness and hardness of nature, she might have passed 
through life honored and respected ; but now the glory of 
her husband is her shame. Utterly incapable of appreci- 
ating an ideal and artistic life, she embittered, his by her jeal- 
ous and exacting temper; she made his home wretched by her 
mean and sordid economy, and drove him to continual work, 
however exhausting and ungenial, that he might accumulate 
money for her. His friend Willibald Perkheimer says: “ She 
gnawed into his heart,” “she gave him no peace night or day, 
until he was wasted away to a skeleton.” His father died 
about twelve years after his marriage, and Albert wished to 
take his widowed mother home to his own house; but his 
wife treated her ill, and wounded him anew through her.. It 
is not known that they ever had any children. In his little 
studio on the ground-floor of their house at Nuremberg, a 
hole is still shown in the ceiling, through which, it is said, . 
Agnes used to look down from her chamber and scold him, 
if through weariness or excess of thought he neglected his 
work for a moment. “ Ach sie war schlimme,” says the 
guide who points it out to the visitor. “The evil that men 
do lives after them.” Albert bore all this with the greatest 
mildness and patience. He seems to have felt such need of 
loving that he tried to melt even the ice of Agnes’s nature, 
but all in vain. His diary makes frequent mention of things 
which he had bought for her, and of attentions paid to her. 
His childless lot must also have been a deep grief to him ; 
for he loved children dearly, and often stood watching their 
sport for hours together. “Agnes called this idleness.” 





adhered very closely to the facts of Diirer’s life, and by a fine imagination and 
delicate sensibility has entered into his feeling, and given us what we accept as a 
true picture of his unhappy married life. 

VOL. XIX. 
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Tradition reports that they had one little frail blossom, 
who died through its mother’s fault; but there is no record 
to substantiate it. All the suffering, all the deep struggles 
of his heart, which he repressed in his life, have found expres- 
sion in his works, and so the sympathy which he did not 
find in his home he has given to the sorrow-stricken in all 
ages, and men and women are sustained in their hours of 
bitter trial by the strength which he drew from the cup of 
sorrow. 

In the mean time his life was full of honorable success. 
In 1506 he travelled to Venice, where he painted a large pic- 
ture of Mary crowned with roses, which was bought by the 
Emperor Rudolph, and which is now at Prague, though in a 
bad condition. From thence he went to Bologna. His Italian 
journey seems to have had little influence on his style, which 
was always thoroughly German; but he must have learned 
a great deal in his art, for after his return he was recognized 
as among the first masters. He was appointed court painter 
to Maximilian the First, and Charles the Fifth continued 
him in that dignity. 

In 1519, he made a journey to the Netherlands. He was 
everywhere received with great reverence and attention. 
The study of the Dutch and Flemish masters had a marked 
effect upon his style. He became a more thorough student 
of nature, and held to it with a simple truth and directness 
which is full of charm. During this period he kept a diary, 
which has been preserved, and which gives us an insight 
into his mode of life, although the entries are usually very 
brief. The greatest and noblest men paid him court every- 
where. Kings, princes, archdukes, and duchesses are casu- 
ally mentioned. ‘ Farther,” he says, “ Master Erasmus (the 
witty scholar of the Reformation) gave me a Spanish 
mantle.” He presented to Lady Margaret, the sister of 
Charles the Fifth, copies of all his works, and also to 
“ Thomas the Polander.” 

The following account of a feast given to him by the 
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painters at Antwerp affords an idea of the style of his 
diary, as well as of the feeling of his contemporaries towards 
him. 

“On Sunday at Antwerp, which was also St. Oswald’s 
day, the painters received me in their chamber with my wife 
and maid, and served us with silver ware and other costly 
preparations, and a particularly costly banquet. Their wives 
also were there, and while I was at table the people stood 
on each side, as if they were treating a great lord. There 
were also among them some persons of importance, who 
received me with very deep and reverent salutations ; and 
they said they would do all that they could which might be 
agreeable to me. There came a messenger from the lords 
of Antwerp with two servants, and presented me from the 
lords of Antwerp four cans of wine, and sent me word I 
should be honored by them in this and have their good will. 
Then said I that I thanked them humbly and sent my hum- 
ble service. Thereafter came Master Peter, the city carpen- 
ter, and presented me with two cans of wine, and sent with 
the expression of his willing service. So we were long 
merry together, and late in the night, when they conducted 
us with lanthorns worshipfully home, and undertake to do 
what I will that they will render me every service in their 
power. Also I thank them and lay me to sleep.” 

This simple account is creditable to the lords of Ant- 
werp as well as to the painter. How upright and manly he 
is before them, paying the same respect to the city carpen- 
ter as to the dignitaries! He reaped little pecuniary advan- 
tage from this visit. He says: “I had disadvantage in 
everything I did. Even Margaret gave me nothing.” 

One other extract from his diary is of especial interest. 
We cannot look at his works without feeling that his re- 
ligious spirit is that of Protestantism, — strong, brave, severe, 
upright before God and man. Still he paints the legends of 
saints and the traditions of the Church, and does honor to 
the Madonna. He was well received by Catholic emperors 
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and princes. But while thus tolerant and truly Catholic, he 
felt a deep and strong indignation against wrong, as the fol- 
lowing passage shows. It is from his diary. 

“ On Friday after Pentecost, in 1521, came a tale to Ant- 
werp that they had captured Martin Luther, so traitorously 
that the Emperor Charles’s herald was given to him with a 
safe-conduct to which he had trusted, but when the herald 
had brought him to Eisenach in an unfriendly place, he 
said he dare be no more and rode from him. Then there 
were ten horse who carried away traitorously the pious man 
enlightened with the Holy Ghost, who was a follower of the 
true Christian belief, and whether he still lives or whether 
they have murdered him, I wit not. Thus has he been 
treated for writing Christian truth and because he punished 
the unchristian popedom, which strives so against Christ’s 
redemption, with its great trouble of human law, and also 
because that we are robbed of our blood and sweat, and the 
same are so scandalously treated by idling men; and to me 
it seems particularly hard that they will let our God remain 
probably under their false blind learning, which the men 
whom they call the Fathers have written and composed, 
whereby the rich word is twisted to many ends falsely, or 
even held for naught.” 

Albert Diirer’s services to art were great and various. His 
earliest picture remaining to us is his own portrait, painted 
in 1496. This is in the collection of portraits of artists by 
themselves at Florence. Another likeness of himself, painted 
in 1498, is in the Pinakothek at Munich. Five pictures at 
Vienna represent the Holy Trinity ; and there is also there 
a Madonna and Child. The only oil pictures of his which 
we have been so fortunate as to see are his own portrait and 
the pictures of the four Apostles, Mark, Paul, John, and 
Peter, in the Pinakothek at Munich. These are very grand 
pictures, which fully justify his immense reputation. They 
are fine in color, and represent heroes of the soul noble in 
every lineament. 
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His picture of Adam and Eve in Paradise, formerly at 
Prague, but now unfortunately lost, called forth the follow- 
ing epigram : — 

‘¢‘ When the ang ' beheld ' em, won ‘e ‘ng cried he from Eden, 
Had I so beautiful seen you, never had ye been banished.” 

But it is by his engravings that Albert Diirer is principally 
known. He gave great attention to this art, was the inven- 
tor of etching, and improved greatly the art of cutting in 
wood. His works have been pirated and counterfeited to a 
great extent; but many undoubtedly genuine engravings by 
his own hand still remain to us, and are among the choicest 
treasures of the amateur and antiquary. They are marked 
with his anagram. His best engravings on copper are 
Fortune, Melancholy, Adam and Eve in Paradise, Knight 
Death and the Devil, Temperance, Holy Hubert, Hierony- 
mus, and the so-called Minor Passion, in sixteen plates. Of 
this last we shall speak more particularly hereafter. Of 
wood-cuts, the most remarkable are the Great Passion, in 
thirteen leaves, the triumphal arches of the Emperor Max- 
imilian, and the marginal drawings in a prayer-book of the 
Emperor. He executed many others, however, not unwor- . 
thy of his genius and reputation. 

Besides these works, he was the first to improve the sci- 
ence of perspective in Germany, inventing valuable instru- 
ments in its aid; and he published an admirable work on 
human proportion, still in use among artists. He wrote the 
first part of a treatise on fortifications. He was an excel- 
lent geometrician, and used geometry to improve the forms 
of the German letters, showing that their formation de- 
pended on geometric laws. As a writer, he contributed to 
the purity of the German language, then in a crude and 
unformed state, in which work his friend Perkheimer was an 
assistant. He was a most exact and skilful draughtsman. 
In a pleasant trial of skill he took his pencil, and at once 
drew a circle as round as Giotto’s O. Even the critical 
Ruskin accepts the fidelity of his drawings of leaves and 
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foliage as worthy of imitation. Fuseli says his color was 
as superior to Raphael in juice and breadth of handling 
as Raphael excelled him in other respects. The English 
Stothard particularly admired his works, and made his dra- 
peries objects of especial study. 

But in the midst of these varied and precious labors his 
life was hastening to a close. Worn out by mental suffer- 
ing, he yielded to the insidious disease of which he had had 
some slight attack many years before, and died of consump- 
tion on the 6th of April, 1528, aged exactly fifty-seven years. 
His biographer, Campe, says: “ He was weary of life, his 
body emaciated, and his fine aspect gone.” 

In regard to his moral character, his contemporaries and 
posterity have but one voice, and it is the same which 
speaks from all his works. He was upright and manly in 
all his dealings ; he was first pure and then peaceful, patient 
in suffering, modest in prosperity. He knew no jealousy nor 
envyings, but lived in perfect love with all men, seeking to 
do good to all whom he met. His wife’s ill-treatment could 
not anger him, the cares of life fret him, nor its honors spoil 
him. He was, in the words of one of his biographers, “a 
genuine German artist and a right pious man.” 

His appearance was striking and picturesque. In the 
earliest portrait of himself by his own hand, he is repre- 
sented in a rich costume, with his long curls flowing over 
his shoulders. “Campe says that he was well made, his 
chest manly and broad, his hands slight, his brow serene, his 
nose slightly aquiline, his hair dark brown falling in natural 
curls over his shoulders, his expression kindly and open, and 
that there was something so pleasant in his talk that he 
was listened to with attention and delight.” The portrait at 
Munich has an intensity of expression betokening an enthu- 
siasm bordering on that divine madness which belongs to 
the inspired soul. 

His works are very rare in this country, and in conclusion 
we shall say a few words of those which are most common, 
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— the copper engravings and the wood-cuts called the 
Minor Passion, a series of pictures of the life and suf- 
ferings of Jesus of Nazareth. This was his favorite theme, 
often repeated, and his whole soul expresses itself in these 
wonderful works. They are drawn with his usual skill and 
care, and beautifully engraved by his own hand. It is a 
touching thing to hold in one’s hand one of these little 
prints, preserved for over three hundred years, and enter into 
the feelings of him who cut these lines. It is hard to criti- 
cise ; the story takes possession of the heart, and we forget 
the art in the feeling called up. Nothing is without mean- 
ing. In the rough wood of the cross we see the marks of 
the hastily driven nails; in the expression of every one of 
the by-standers is something which marks the spirit of the 
scene. Especially original and characteristic is his manner 
of representing the Redeemer himself. Herein is his de- 
parture from the Italian and Catholic models most clearly 
shown. Jesus is not fresh and fair with beautiful youth ; 
he is not girt about with a mystic halo; he is not exalted 
above human sympathy. Rather would we say that he was 
one of the working-people, that his limbs were worn. with 
toil and his face furrowed by exposure. His sensitive frame 
shrinks from the blows of his tormentors, his soul sickens at 
the moral tortures to which he is exposed. His weary head 
sinks beneath the scourging, so that one soldier, with a 
touch of compassion, supports it with his hand. It seems to 
show the simple earnestness with which Albert Diirer en- 
tered into these themes, that, however varied the accesso- 
ries in different pictures of a subject, the main thought is 
often precisely the same. An instance of this may be found 
in the treachery of Judas: the grouping of the soldiers, the 
attitude of Peter and the servant of the high-priest, are very 
different in the wood-cut and the copper-plate ; but the rela- 
tive positions and the expressions of Christ and the traitor 
are nearly the same, as if this scene were so impressed on his 
mind that he could not see it otherwise. So the rich and 
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beautiful head on the cross, bending as much in resignation as 
drooping in suffering, is very similar in all his pictures which 
we have seen. But the most powerful of the series of copper- 
plates is the Agony inthe Garden. The weary disciples slum- 
ber heavily below, while on the mountain-top Jesus, with 
both arms upraised to heaven, wrestles alone with his sorrow, 
and every nerve and muscle struggles upward in an agony 
of aspiration and prayer. The ministering angel is speeding 
towards him, but he bears the cross in his hands. 

The range of expression is almost infinite. The malice 
and stupidity of his foes, the cowardice and hypocrisy of his 
judges, are admirably expressed. When Pilate washes his 
hands of the blood of Jesus, the face of the soldier who 
holds the ewer seems a perfect satire on the emptiness and 
pusillanimity of the act. Not the less can Albert Diirer 
express the sweet charities of life. A Madonna and Child, 
engraved on copper, is a beautiful picture of full, happy 
babyhood and genuine motherly feeling. Another picture 
represents the beautiful old legend of St. Christopher and 
the Christ child. The union of tenderness and strength in 
the grand old giant is in fine keeping with the loveliness of 
the sweet child, who sits upon his shoulder and playfully 
fondles his hair. In the Descent into Hell, a subject bor- 
rowed from an old Catholic tradition, Christ has most ten- 
derly taken a sinner by the arm, and is striving to lift him 
out of the abyss, as a mother would save a fallen child. 

But why should we multiply words on such a theme, 
when we have said, and that with the added testimony of 
the learned and simple for hundreds of years, that the artist 
was worthy of his theme? "What can we add more? We 
look on these works, not to admire and criticise, but to feel 
more deeply the meaning and the influence of the greatest 
life that was ever lived on earth. There is no dearer name in 
German art than that of Albert Diirer. His designs are repro- 
duced in books for the people and for children, and not the 
lore of schools, but a simple and loving heart, is alone 
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needed to appreciate his spirit. His country has not been 
wanting in due honor to his memory. On the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of his death, the corner-stone of his 
monument in bronze, modelled by the celebrated Rauch, 
was laid, to be dedicated to his memory. The house where 
he lived and labored, in the Gieselgasse at Nuremberg, is 
still preserved. The amateur and student of art does not 
fail to make a pilgrimage to it; and though he may have 
visited the most classic spot of Europe, and studied in her 
most celebrated galleries, he may yet count among the rich- 
est treasures gathered from his journeyings his deeper in- 
sight into the spirit and life of Albert Diirer. 
E. D. C. 





THE COVENANT VOW. 


WueEn that clear signal sound, “Seek ye my face,” 
Came swift from heaven to arrest my youthful feet, 
I could repeat alone those words of grace, 
“ Thy face, Lord, will I seek,’ — and this was meet. 


For I would ever mean the same ; no pause 
Shall come between the echoes of that sound ; 

No fears, no lapsing doubts, shall ever cause 
My soul to quit the earnest speech it found. 


This is my first and deepest wish, — my all 
Of hope or joy, —to be alone Thy child. 
O Father, let me hear no other call 
But thy dear voice o’er Life’s far troubled wild. 


And when in heaven no anchoring word I need, 
Because enchained by ravished sight of thee, 

Help me to join the song where angels lead 
The Church Triumphant’s glorious melody. 


L. P. 8S. 
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SPIRITUAL HOUSES AND THEIR ODORS. 


Nor long since I noticed an article, in which the soul of 
man was compared to a house, and its various attributes, such 
as hope, love, truth, humility, faith, ete. to the different 
rooms in the house. Then the appearence of these rooms, 
as they might be supposed to present themselves in the case 
of a worldly man, was graphically described, and the transfor- 
mation that would take place should Christ be admitted to 
these g'oomy apartments as an abiding and welcome guest. 

I think it was the next morning after reading this article 
that I listened to a sermon from the text, “ And the house 
was filled with the odor of the ointment.” The thought 
elicited and dwelt upon was, Religion as a sentiment; not 
religion as a law, or as duty alone, but as the free and spon- 
taneous action of the soul. The Christian should not be 
satisfied to make a drudge of himself, content with keeping 
within conventional forms and respectable moralities, but 
should always strive to pervade with the very spirit and 
essence of his faith all, even the commonest events of his 
daily life. The two productions, starting from different 
points, verged to the same conclusion; namely, that the true 
beauty and life of the Christian character can only be main- 
tained by communion with the Master. Only as he enters 
the desolate chambers of the soul, and fills it with his life- 
giving presence, will the precious perfume of his spirit es- 
cape with, and sweeten, and adorn every action of that soul. 

When an individual adopts a profession from deliberate 
choice, it is not uncommon to find him possessed of an 
esprit du corps which fairly puts to shame the halting gait 
of those who may have resorted to the same profession as 
a matter of course, or for the mere purpose of getting a live- 
lihood. He is always jealous of the honor of the body to 
which he belongs ; he feels keenly the delinquencies of any 
who belong to it. He is ready to defend it from unjust 
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aspersions, and is careful that through him no disgrace shall 
attach to it. Such, undeniably, should be the spirit in 
which the Christian enters upon his profession. His calling 
isa noble one. He has for companions in labor the choicest 
spirits of earth. The objects for which he labors are of 
no temporary character merely, but include in their scope 
the revelations of eternity. For teaching and guidance 
he refers to no uncertain authority, but to the fountain of 
all wisdom and truth ; and if true in his allegiance, he has a 
reward transcending all earthly fame in the consciousness of 
an indwelling peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. 

Such, then, being his companionship, his teachers, the ob- 
jects for which he labors, and his anticipated rewards, it surely 
becomes one of this privileged fraternity to seek the most 
intimate connection with Him who is the bond and life of 
his profession. Not alone is He needed to consecrate, by 
the sanctity of his presence and the hallowing influences of 
his Spirit, the church, the family altar, and the closet, but the 
forum and the market-place, the school-room and the do- 
mestic board. Scenes of amusement, no less than those of 
trial and temptation, need his guiding and restraining hand. 
If such were the case, every chamber of the soul would be 
filled with the odor of a Christian spirit, and the peculiar 
fruits of that spirit would as naturally flow out in the daily 
and hourly transactions of life,—in words of gentleness 
and purity, in deeds of self-denial, in thoughts of love and 
good-will, as the perfume from the opened box of oint- 
ment. Instances of those who are thus filled with all the 
fulness of Christ are rare; but the Church has always held 
and still holds within her bosom enough of such to show 
that the rare attainment is possible. Prominent in apostolic 
days stands the saintly Paul, whose whole being, from the 
hour when the scales fell from his eyes at Damascus, seems 
to have been surcharged vith tides of heavenly love from 
his glorified Redeemer. Educated with pharisaical strict- 
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ness, of passions naturally keen almost to fierceness, with a 
will inflexible and stern as the Law which in his self-right- 
eousness he made his glory, how cold and dark must have 
appeared even his own heart before that flood of light and 
love which, while it blinded his mortal vision, filled and 
illuminated every chamber of his soul! 

If we follow his subsequent career, we find one motive 
actuating him, one thought swaying his mighty intellect 
with the force of an inspiration. It was the love of Christ. 
Not only, in almost every line of his writings, do we find 
this sentiment pervading his discourse, but his whole life 
shows a prodigality of effort, a recklessness of ease and 
comfort, a contempt for the blandishments of fashion and 
luxury, a devotion to truth and duty, which leave no doubt 
that his whole soul is filled to overflowing with the odor of 
a living faith. In the warmth and.-vigor of the earlier period 
of the Church, illustrations of this all-absorbing faith are 
thickly strewn over the historic page. These, owing to the 
peculiarity of their position and circumstances, stand out in 
bold relief; but we may well suppose there were many others 
who, like the mother of St. Augustine, were continually . 
receiving fresh anointings of the Spirit, causing the fra- 
grance of a Christian motive to sweeten all those little acts 
which go to make up the routine of daily life. Even in 
those dark ages when the gentler virtues seem to have fled 
to the cells of the cloister, there is something that commands 
our admiration in the loyalty with which the brave old 
knights defended their religion. Adopting the figure of the 
cross as a distinctive badge in their martial equipage, they 
were ever ready to rest a spear, to tilt a lance, against any 
and all, heathen or infidel, who should dare dispute the 
divine authority of the Founder of their Faith. We must 
attribute to the age in which they lived the questionable 
form of their devotion, which led them across seas and con- 
tinents to cross swords with the Mussulman and rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from his power, rather than to a more legit- 
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imate exercise of their beneficent faith. Since the first 
promulgation of Christianity a flood of barbarism had swept 
down from the North, almost obliterating every trace of civ- 
ilization in its way; but there was that in the new religion 
that survived the shock, and it is not surprising that, while it 
was engrafted upon these roving savage nations, its earlier 
manifestations should partake more largely of the camp 
than of the cloister and confessional. ‘The Crusades serve, 
however, to illustrate the truth, that, when a living faith 
takes possession of the heart, it will show its inherent vigor 
by some corresponding outward action. . 
Passing by these darker periods of Church history, we 
turn our eyes to the dawn of the Reformation; and in its 
light we trace fresh proofs of the Master’s presence and 
power in the many examples of Christian grace. Time 
would forbid us even to rehearse the names of those who 
stand before the world as bright examples of the truth we 
are considering. Take one from a corrupt and licentious 
age, and from a denomination of Christians which, if it has 
abounded in corruptions and superstitions, has also nourished 
some of the brightest forms of Christian faith and apostle- 
ship. The name of Francis Xavier, though comparatively 
unknown to the Protestant world, is associated in the Cath- 
olic mind with all that is holy, self-sacrificing, and devoted. 
His conversion affords an illustration of that diversity of 
operations by the same Spirit, of which St. Paul speaks in 
his Epistles. Not the dazzling splendor of a direct revela- 
tion from the Heavenly Powers, as in the case of the self- 
righteous Pharisee, was required to arrest the attention and 
arouse the conscience of the gay and dissolute scholar. But 
there followed in his path, and courted his society, one 
among the crowd of his admirers, though not of them, 
who, whether he discussed with him the charms of society 
and friendship, or presented him with the means of recruit- 
ing the fortunes which his improvidence had squandered, 
was ever and anon repeating in solemn tones the dread in- 
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quiry, “ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” Whatever may be thought of the 
motives of Ignatius Loyola in instituting the order which 
has made his name so celebrated, it must be confessed that 
he pursued his object with a tenacity and perseverance 
which has few parallels in history. It is not for short- 
sighted mortals to say how much of worldly ambition may 
have mingled with his Christian zeal; it is enough to know 
that in one instance at least its result was most auspicious. 
Touched at length as with a living coal from the great al- 
tar of sacrifice, Xavier’s heart became the scene of a conse- 
cration as sincere and devout, perhaps, as ever mortal made. 
Henceforth his grateful service knew no bounds but the 
possibilities of human nature. The first fruit of his newly 
awakened religious life was a pilgrimage to the city of 
Rome, in which Xavier was the leader of a small band, and 
distinguished himself by the number and magnitude of his 
mortifications of the body. Fruitless as these self-inflicted 
macerations must have been in spiritual growth, they ex- 
hibit a sovereignty of the spiritual over the animal nature, 
and a desire to share in his own body the sufferings of his 
Divine Lord, that is not to be contemplated without feel- 
ings akin to reverence. But an opportunity soon offered in 
which his desire to labor and suffer for the salvation of men 
was to be fully gratified. 

John III. of Portugal, desiring to introduce the Christian 
faith into those Indian countries which were subject to 
his crown, had petitioned the Pope to select a leader for 
the enterprise. Through the influence of Loyola, the choice 
fell on Xavier. He received the summons to labor with 
heartfelt joy. In his journey from Rome to Lisbon, — the 
port of his departure,— he crossed the Pyrenees, on one of 
whose southern slopes he was born, and where still lived 
the mother and sister who had watched over his infancy 
with a love that a mother or sister alone can feel. The fair 
scene lay full in his view, but, in his eager haste to plant 
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himself upon the field, he could not stop even an hour to 
taste domestic bliss. The ship that was to bear him to the 
scene of his labors was filled with soldiers, and among these 
he was to find his food and raiment; but he took “no 
thought for the morrow.” Though he was going to convert 
nations of which he knew not the language or the names 
even, no thought of discouragement disturbed the serenity 
of his spirit. Though himself suffering from sea-sickness 
and the privations he endured, he was incessant in his min- 
istrations to the diseased and dying of his fellow-voyagers ; 
at the same time relieving their bodily pains and administer- 
ing the consolations of religion to their souls. Arriving at 
Goa, he was shocked by the universal depravity of the in- 
habitants. It was exhibited, too, in those offensive forms 
which always mark the admixture of civilized men with a 
feebler race, when beyond the restraints and decencies of 
civilization. Swinging a large bell, he traversed the streets 
of the city and begged permission to become a teacher of 
the children. He soon collected a school of youths, and 
lived among them as a father, trying by every means in his 
power to mould their characters according to the beneficent 
influences of the faith he himself lived and taught. He 
became an inmate of the hospitals, selecting that of the 
leprous as his peculiar care. Nor was his presence wanting 
in the haunts of vice or the temples of profligacy. Always 
pure in purpose, everywhere the stern reprover of vice, he 
sought out the vicious in their own abodes; and, while his 
example rebuked their excesses, his voice of encouragement 
and warning might ever be heard begging them to turn from 
their evil ways and live. Strong in one immaculate thought, 
the salvation of men, he little heeded the dictates of pru- 
dence, nor cared to live above the reproach of Him who was 
called the friend of publicans and sinners. 

The coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, Travancore and 
Malacca, China and Japan, witnessed in turn his incessant 
labors, and bear testimony to the lofty faith that sustained 
him. “But now,” in the words of another, “his earthly 
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toils and projects were to cease for ever. The angel of 
death appeared with a summons, for which no man was 
ever more triumphantly prepared. It found him on board a 
vessel on the point of departing for Siam. At his own re- 
quest he was removed to the shore, that he might meet his 
end with the greater composure. Stretched on the naked 
beach, with the cold blasts of a Chinese winter aggravating 
his pains, he contended alone with the agonies of the fever 
which wasted his vital powers. It was a solitude and an 
agony for which the happiest of the sons of men might well 
have exchanged the dearest society and the purest joys of life. 
It was an agony in which his still uplifted crucifix reminded 
him of a far more awful woe endured for his deliverance ; 
and a solitude thronged by blessed ministers of peace and 
consolation, visible in all their bright and lovely aspects to 
the now unclouded eye of faith, and audible to the dying 
martyr, through the galling bars of his mortal prison-house, 
in strains of exulting joy, till then unheard and unimagined. 
Tears burst from his fading eyes, — tears of an emotion too 
big for utterance. In the cold collapse of death his features 
were for a few brief moments irradiated as with the first 
beams of approaching glory. He raised himself on his 
crucifix, and exclaiming, ‘ In te Domine, speravi,— non con- 
Sundar in eternum !’ he bowed his head and died.” 

So lived and passed away one whom the world would call 
a fanatic; and yet it is a fanaticism very much like that of 
Paul and other Apostles whom the love of Christ constrained 
to toil and labor for the salvation of men. Stripped of the 
superstitions that belonged to the age, his character will al- 
ways command admiration and love. One thing seems 
clear enough ; his life was one of unremitting, self-sacrificing 
toil and hardship. Bred to the refinements and luxuries of 
one of the most enlightened of European nations, he gladly 
forsook all to become the companion of barbarians, share 
their wretchedness, and impart to them the same faith that 
sustained and comforted him. Say what we may of his ex- 
travagances, there was, there could be, but one explanation 
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of his marvellous career. The love of Christ constrained 
him ; this was the vital force that impelled him to his mani- 
fold labors and sustained him in all his trials. 

But while we render to St. Xavier his due share of honors, 
we would by no means claim that in such a course alone 
could the higher forms of Christian faith be exhibited. It 
is the glory of Christianity that she does not require her 
subjects all to be cast into the same mould. She plants the 
seed, leaving it to the individual consciousness to give it a 
form best suited to it. In one case it will produce a Judson, 
with a patient and persevering spirit, willing to labor and 
watch and wait for years without seeing one encouraging 
token of success, save that his conscience tells him he is in 
the path of duty. In another, it prompts a Howard to give 
his life to the amelioration of the condition of prisons, or a 
Catherine Fry to preach to the spirits incarcerated there. 
In another still, it nerves the heart of a Florence Nightin- 
gale to walk amid scenes of carnage and death with the 
serenity and self-possession of an angel of mercy. Under 
its influence John Wesley revives the religion of a nation, 
or John Fox repeats, in his own person, the sufferings and 
persecutions of the early Christians, or Jonathan Edwards 
moulds the theological ideas of a century. But it is not in 
these prominent fields alone that she shows her power. All 
cannot be the heroes, the martyrs, or the thinkers of the age. 
Most of us must do the common work of life. If upon this 
work they cause the light of Heaven to be reflected, if upon 
every deed they leave the imprint of a Christian motive, if 
their daily life is raised from a mere scramble for perishable 
treasures to an alliance with Heaven in working out the 
world’s salvation, in them shall also be realized the promise, 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” Every 
spiritual house, whatever the fashion of its architecture, its 
form, or color, may have in it the blessed presence of the 
Master, witness the offering of the incense of faith, and be 
“ filled with the odor of the ointment.” 

27° E. N. N. 























DANTE. 


a- 


Wuenas I read in Dante’s wondrous book 
Of Beatrice and his constant love, 
Though through the world his thorny way he took, 
While she, unseen, looked on him from above, — 
And think of all the burdens that he bore 
In that sad pilgrimage of mortal life, 
Of thankless toil, of faction’s hostile roar, 
Of friends unfaithful and unloving wife, — 
I wonder if these evils were not sent 
By Him who ne’er o’erlooks a soul’s decline, 
To punish him because he weakly bent 
To heartless custom, and forgot love’s shrine, 
And, while in heaven awaited his bright bride, 
Did woo another to his loveless side. 





II. 


Hope not such fruit from any common tree 
As long ago that oak of Florence bore, 

Whose top kissed heaven, whose branches, spreading free, 
Now cast their shade on every foreign shore. 

Mightier than all, save one, who wear the name 
Of poet, he stands our stature far above ; 

Yet one debarred of genius, naught in fame, 
May still be hallowed by as great a love. 

How many a maiden leads her love to heaven ! 
How many a Beatrice dies unsung ! 

God justly deals : — to me he hath not given 
The painter’s pencil or the poet’s tongue ; 

But some short years of priceless joy he gave, 
And this true heart that looks beyond the grave. 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


One of the chief sources of pleasure to an invalid is the 
sympathy and kind offices of friends. These are sometimes 
so constantly and remarkably manifested through a long 
period of confinement, that we learn the worth of our friends 
and the sincerity of their attachment as years of health 
could not have taught us. That unfailing patience, which 
bears with all our petulance and caprice; that untiring 
faithfulness, by which all our wants are not only supplied, 
but anticipated; that anxious solicitude to promote our 
comfort ;—surely, to those who regard affection as the rich- 
est boon this world can offer, these must almost compensate 
for the pains and privations of illness. ven those who are 
denied the ministrations of kindred must be singularly faulty 
or unfortunate if they cannot inspire in those around them 
a deeper interest than the mere prospect of gain could pos- 
sibly excite. Few are so desolate that there are not many 
hearts in their circle of acquaintance tenderly sympathizing 
in their trial, and seeking to manifest it by the gift of 
flowers, books, or some delicacy tempting the fastidious ap-— 
petite, or the thousand little nameless attentions which the 
invalid can so well appreciate. Even from strangers the 
kind message or the casual inquiry will often brighten the 
languid eye and call a smile to the pallid lips. We have a 
better opinion of human nature when we find that it is not 
so entirely absorbed in its own interests as we are prone to 
imagine. And to those watchful, much-enduring ones 
whose love has never faltered, though fatigue and anxiety 
might blanch the cheek and enfeeble the frame, we are 
bound by a new tie of gratitude and affection. And as every 
blessing involves a responsibility, let us never wrong by un- 
kindness of thought or expression those friends who have 
not failed us in our hour of need; and in after years, if 
tempted to doubt their truth or to desert them for those of 
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more recent acquaintance, let us remember the days of dark- 
ness which they have brightened, and if we cannot repay 
them with similar kindness, let us not at least requite them 
with ingratitude. 

Our comfort materially depends upon the character and 
manners of the nurses employed in attendance upon us. 
As we are thrown much on their society, it is desirable that 
they should be kind, yet wise in their sympathy, discreet, in- 
telligent, and unassuming. These qualities, perhaps, are not 
often found combined with the more important ones of skill 
and fidelity in their appropriate duties; but when they are, 
the relation may become not only a source of pleasure at 
the time, but the foundation of a lasting friendship. 

But there are other relations of peculiar nearness formed 
or strengthened in the sick-room, which frequently influence 
the whole future life. Happy the invalid who is attended 
by a physician kind, watchful, judicious, the intelligent com- 
panion and valued friend, not less than the skilful adviser, 
cheerful, yet conscientiously truthful, and leading his patient 
to look ever above and beyond his instrumentality, to that 
Great Physician without whose blessing all human remedies 
are unavailing. 

Happier still, if possessing a pastor who regards it as his 
peculiar mission, as was that of his Master, to minister to 
the diseased in body and mind; who comes to them with 
counsel and sympathy, comforting their despondency, reliev- 
ing their doubts, guiding their aspirations; faithful as well 
as affectionate, and quickening them in their preparation 
alike for time or eternity. These are more than the pleas- 
ures, they are the rich blessings of the sick-room. 

The glimpses of Nature, few and faint as they are, which 
we can obtain in a sick-room, are fraught with more intense 
delight than when permitted free access to her temple, per- 
haps because the mind and heart are in a state to prize most 
highly the simplest and purest pleasures. Perhaps it may 
be owing in some degree to that mysterious affinity which 
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God has established between his material world and his 
yet nobler work, the human soul. 

What a passionate love of flowers is awakened in the 
heart of the invalid! They may indeed recall painful asso- 
ciations of the days of health, but these are only transient 
and occasional, and absorbed in the fulness of delight with 
which they are welcomed. All the varied splendor of an 
extensive garden never excited in us half the admiration 
with which we now gaze on that little bouquet, all our own, 
to be placed ever in our sight. We study all their minute 
and delicate tints as if about to transfer them to canvas, 
and inhale their delicious fragrance as if it penetrated beyond 
the senses,—to our very hearts. No offering is more ac- 
ceptable to the sick than that of flowers. They express in 
the most delicate manner the affection of the giver. They 
speak to us still more forcibly of the skill and goodness that 
painted their myriad dyes, and bring to us the assurance 
“that He who careth for the lily will much more care for us.” 

‘¢ They comfort man, they whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 
That He who careth for the flowers 

Will care much more for him.”’ 
We watch them until they wither, for wither they must, 
like our own fading hopes; and even in their decay there 
lingers a charm about them, and we feel as if it were almost 
ungrateful to abandon them for fresher blossoms, like desert- 
ing old and tried friends for newer and gayer associates. 

And who has ever appreciated the glories of sunset until 
he has beheld them irradiating his sick-rroom? Why does 
that daily spectacle never lose its power over us, however 
languid or dispirited we may be, and why do we note all 
its changing hues almost with Persian idolatry? Is it not be- 
cause they awaken within us thoughts and hopes as bound- 
less and fathomless as the ether into which they fade away, 
beginning with earth, and lost in eternity? As God gilds 
those dark clouds with the promise of a bright to-morrow, 
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do we not feel that he will gild the darkness of our trial 
with the promise of a happier future? Are we not remind- 
ed of our own departing day, and of the world of glory to 
which we may be hastening, “the jasper, the sapphire, the 
emerald, and the street of the city of pure gold,” and do we 
not desire and pray that our descending orb may leave be- 
hind it a train of bright and blessed memories, to comfort 
survivors long after we have passed away ? 

The moon in her changing aspects seems attuned to the 
varying moods of our own spirit. Her crescent speaks of 
hope, 

“ And earnestly the sick man tries 
To fix his dim and burning eyes 
On the soft promise there.”’ 


The chastened radiance of her full orb, creating shadows in 
strange contrast with its brilliancy, harmonizes with the 
mingled emotions of the sick-room, where a shadow rests 
on our brightest pleasures. In her lonely and pensive beau- 
ty she looks down upon us as a familiar friend, tranquil- 
lizing our spirits, yet sympathizing with our regrets and 
aspirations. But in her wane she appeals most forcibly 
to our own consciousness. 


‘*O Night’s dethroned and crownless queen ! 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray 
Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away.” 


Yet we remember that it is but for a time, that 


‘¢ Soon a new and tender light 
From out thy darkened orb shall beam.” 


And we have full confidence that for us, too, “a new light 
shall beam out from the darkness.” 

Music, from its very nature, which sounds the depths of 
the human soul and expresses sentiments unutterable by 
language, in its gentlest strains is well adapted to the sick- 
room. It forms an appropriate channel for those mysterious 
and blended emotions, those longings and regrets, which we 
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could not communicate, and which no one could understand. 
How often has the melody of sacred song, soothing yet ele- 
vating, ascended around the dying pillow, from lips that 
faltered as they sang, and prepared the departing spirit for 
the harmony of angels! 

Children, to those who love their winning and playful 
ways, are welcome visitors at the sick couch. Their sym- 
pathies are ready, though not lasting, and we know them to 
be genuine; and there is great power in the tiny, soft hand 
to ease the throbbing brow, and in the bright smile to cheer 
the depressed spirits. They come to us, wasted and worn 
as we are, as impersonations of health, hope, and joy, to 
show us that the world is not all darkness, though our light, 
may burn dim. They speak to us, these thinking, immortal 
souls, more eloquently even than flower, or moon, or sun- 
beam, of the love of the Father who made them, and the 
purity of that heaven to which they are allied. Their art- 
less yet intelligent questions arouse our dormant powers, 
and they read to us, perhaps, from their childish books, some 
simple narrative, teaching beautiful lessons of trust in God 
and love to man, which even our sluggish perceptions can _ 
grasp. They are society without constraint ; we keep them 
with us while they amuse us, and send them away when we 
are wearied. 

Occupation, the secret of happiness to the healthy, may 
be considered equally so to the invalid, though doctors and 
nurses may be startled by the theory. Of course, this re- 
mark does not apply to acute disease, when through severe 
pain or excessive debility the sufferer is incapable of any effort. 
But in most forms and stages of chronic malady, occupation 
is both possible and desirable, though it must be exactly 
graduated to the state of the invalid. If the nervous sys- 
tem be very susceptible, or be rendered so by illness, it is 
peculiarly important, lest the morbid activity of mind, having 
no other aliment, should prey on itself, and despondency or 
more fatal consequences ensue. In some cases, where the 
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system has been overtasked, mental and physical rest may 
be the best cure; but even here a slight and occasional in- 
dulgence in his old pursuit might perhaps aid the prescrip- 
tion, and appease the uneasiness of the patient. However 
light in kind or brief in duration, — but ten minutes, with a 
long interval, — it will serve to divert us from the dangerous 
indulgence of self-contemplation. It will be pleasure in the 
anticipation, pleasure at the time, pleasure in the retrospect, 
—a consciousness of a remnant of power and capacity yet 
unextinguished. If reading, it may at first be of a very 
light character, or short articles, through which our wavering 
attention will not have time to flag. Poetry, especially de- 


.votional, is very soothing to the sick, and will be apprehend- 


ed and appreciated where sober prose cannot find entrance. 
The simple pathos of the Psalms may be enjoyed as the 
daily companion of our pillow, when even the beautiful 
record of the Gospels has lost its charm for us. If the 
eyes and head are too much affected by our disease to 
admit of reading, or the lower limbs are helpless and pros- 
trated, the hands may be capable of some light work. En- 
gravings, too, are a great source of pleasure. We may study 
every point of the landscape, a figure in the group, until, 
when the book or print is laid aside, and the wearied eyes 
are closed, the picture will present itself to the mind’s eye 
with increased vividness. Much may be gained in sickness, 
as in health, by variety of occupation as an antidote to 
weariness. If reading be the only one of which the invalid 
is capable, let him not confine himself to one subject, but let 
poetry, narrative, biography, and the moral or religious essay, 
as he is able to bear it, each have its turn, and each but 
for a short time. If we take advantage of our golden mo- 
ments and bright days, we may listen to serious reading from 
the lips of others, and gradually advance to something more 
grave and instructive ourselves. In the period of conva- 
lescence, whatever may have been the disease, occupation 
is very desirable; and, beginning with pigmy efforts, by a 
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progress commensurate with that of our own strength, we 
may at last attain results which shall astonish ourselves, but 
which will be most dearly prized afterwards, probably in con- 
sequence of the very labor with which they were attended. 

I am thus led to speak of the highest pleasure of the sick- 
room, for which others may be substitutes, but which none 
can equal, — the joy of convalescence. Every intermission 
of pain, even though brief and rare, is a positive enjoyment; 
but when these become longer and more frequent; when the 
hours and days of ease and animation, from being occa- 
sional, are usual; when the harassing cough ceases to rack 
the weary frame ; when to restless nights succeed refreshing 
slumbers, from which we wake as to a new life, with a keen 
relish for the bounties of God’s providence, from which we 
have so lately turned with indifference or repugnance ; when 
every day brings new vigor to the feeble muscles, calmness 
to the excited nerves, and firmness to the uncertain footsteps, 
— with what childlike pride and delight do we note our 
steady but gradual progress, and number our daily acqui- 
sitions! Our restored powers, even in this partial exercise, 
afford us a pleasure which we never experienced in their | 
full vigor, and this intense enjoyment, and the value which 
we henceforth attach to them, are not too dearly purchased 
even by weary months of illness. And when we shake off 
our bonds, and step forth once more on our mother earth, and 
inhale God’s pure air and sunlight, and look forth on his 
beautiful creation, surely it is not poetical exaggeration, that 

‘¢ The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 


The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To us are opening paradise.” 


But I must not dwell longer on this picture, lest I should 
cause a pang in the heart of some poor, hopeless sufferer, 
and wound where I fain would heal. To such I would say, 
Mourn not at the painful contrast which your lot presents. 
Our frames may indeed be partially restored, but only for a 
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season; it is but a reprieve, we know not how long, from 
the final summons, and they are still subject to pain and 
disease. But your conflict with trial and temptation is 
nearly over, and if purified by suffering, when you lay aside 
this poor, decayed body, which has so often hidden from 
your view the world of spirits, you will exchange it for a 
more glorified one, like the Master’s own, over which sick- 
ness and death shall have no more power. 


This article has been more extended than the previous 
ones, but I could not well avoid it, from the number of top- 
ics embraced, and have still omitted some points of interest. 
The two which follow will be much shorter. 

The last paragraph may seem to destroy its unity, but I 
could not close without a word of encouragement for such 
a case. M. P. D. 





REVIVALS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


A SERMON BY REY. THEODORE TEBBETS.* 


1 Joun iv. 1:—‘“‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of 
God.” 
Marttuew vii. 16: —‘* Ye shall know them by their fruits.’ 


Tue first text declares the proper mental attitude towards 
all religious phenomena, and the second states the test by 
which to judge them. It is our duty to be neither credulous 
nor sceptical, neither dupes nor scoffers, but impartial in- 
quirers, willing to learn, and prompt to acknowledge the 
truth. We are not to be decided in our inquiry by our 
prejudices or our desires, but by a careful examination of 
the fruits of the phenomena we investigate, — their effect in 
the long run. Candid inquiry, then, is our right attitude, 





* Preached in Medford, March 21, 1858. 
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results are our only sufficient test. Try the spirits whether 
they are of God. Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
With this statement of principles, I wish to direct your 
thoughts, this morning, to the Revival of Religion which is 
now commanding the consideration of our community, and 
indeed of the whole country. It will not do to deny the 
existence of the unusual state of things denoted by that 
name ; for the evidences of it are palpable. There must be 
something real in a religious phenomenon, reports of which 
crowd the columns of newspapers that hitherto have been 
filled with foul descriptions of crime, or fouler enunciations 
of political profligacy. It will not do to ridicule all this; 
for scoffing is as foolish as it is mean. Such a universal 
interest, from whatever cause it proceeds, cannot be regarded 
with cold indifference by a man who feels any interest in his 
race, or who believes in the guiding Providence of God. 
There are two preliminary remarks. In the first place, 
Revivals of Religion are not unnatural. It is hardly neces- 
sary to define the phrase, which is in many respects an un- 
fortunate one; for the general fact it signifies is under- 
stood by everybody to be a periodical and extensive awak- — 
ening of men to their duties and their destiny as immortal 
and disobedient children of God. Such an awakening is 
not unnatural; for it has its counterpart in all the works of 
nature in the visible world or the world of society. Nature 
is only a short name for the code of laws through which 
God administers the universe, and that code must harmon- 
ize in all its parts. Now this periodical impulse, this tidal 
movement of ebb and flow, these cycles of variety, are 
found everywhere in the creation of God. “To everything 
there is a season.” Summer and winter, spring and fall, fill 
up the year. As Dr. Bushnell has said, “ Nature does not 
perfect her growtas in the scorchings of an eternal sun, or 
in the drenchings of an everlasting rain, — and the flowers 
flo not stand from age to age changeless as petrifactions. 
We do not see, from year to year, the same clouds in the 
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same shapes glued to the sky. Nature is multiform and 
various on every side.” So, in the inner world of human 
experience, the power of moods is familiar to us all. The 
intellect and the heart demand variety. The thoughts and 
the affections must have play as well as work. Now one 
object interests, now another. Now activity is prompted in 
one direction, now in another. In short, phases of feeling 
and thinking are characteristic of the human mind. In like 
manner, the world of affairs has its periodical fluctuations, 
its times and seasons. There are gay seasons in fashion- 
able life, and there are dull ones too. One set of amuse- 
ments is in vogue one winter, and a different one the next. 
Politics has its times of quiet and its times of interest. 
Voters are indifferent one year, excited another. Business, 
as we are seeing, has its days of depression, and we hope 
to see that it has its days of excitement. The financial hope 
of the country lies in the expectation of a revival of trade. 
It certainly then is not unnatural to find the same law of 
variety in the spiritual life of mankind. We know that it 
holds in the personal experience of individuals; and there is 
no reason why it should not hold in the experience of men 
collectively, so that there will be occasional and unusual 
impulses to reflection on the soul’s relation to God, —re- 
vivals of religion. 

In the second place, Revivals of Religion are authenticated 
facts. The history of the Church, beginning with the Book 
of Acts, is a continual record of them. Ever since Paul 
and Barnabas went forth as the first missionaries of the 
Gospel, the great preachers of Christianity have seen their 
labors result in popular excitements, like those in Paphos, 
and Pisidian Antioch, and Lystra. And men like Sergius 
Paulus, and men like Elymas, have been among the hearers. 
The effect which the preaching of Chrysostom often pro- 
duced on the populace in Antioch and Constantinople was 
very like a modern revival. Luther’s Reformation was only’ 
a thorough revival, which did not end with first impressions, 
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but worked a radical and permanznt change. The revivals 
in this country and in England during the eighteenth cen- 
tury are still exerting a beneficent influence on the Church. 
It is true that there have been not only genuine, but spuri- 
ous revivals, — revivals of ecclesiastical arrogance and ugly 
passions, which have worked a vast amount of harm. But 
what is worthless is not counterfeited. The “shadow proves 
the substance true.” 

Having thus premised that revivals of religion are natural 
and authenticated events in the religious world, it remains 
for us to analyze them, in order to discover, if possible, what 
there is evil in them to be deprecated, and what there is 
good in them to be desired. Of the plain evils of revivals 
this congregation probably does not need to be informed, 
and I shall only make brief mention of them. A Unitarian 
congregation is in no danger of the errors and sins incident 
to those actively engaged in a revival. They need rather to 
be persuaded of the benefits of revivals from which they 
are shutting themselves out. On this, as on every other 
topic, the faithful minister ought to preach to his people, 


‘* Not what they wish, but what they want.’ 


I. The evils of revivals appear either in the process or in 
the results. Management is a word of very disagreeable 
associations in matters of religion, and the chief objections 
to revivals are based in the way they are managed. We 
are apt to forget that some management is necessary, simply 
because men and women are human beings, who need both 
the restraint and the help of organizations. It is a repel- 
ling thought, that men who are craving to be reconciled to 
God need any outward stimulus and assistance. Neverthe- 
less, few would find their way back to the Father without 
them. Indeed, the test of human probation is the use made 
of external opportunities for forming character. It is a fatal 
error to suppose an immortal mind is above and beyond the 
influences of the perishing world ; just as fatal as to sup- 
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pose the soul is entirely independent of the mortal form it 
dwells in. It is no less our duty than our pleasure to take 
care of our bodies. 

There are certain evils to which this need of organization 
often gives rise, which are very apparent in the management 
of revivals. The artificial part becomes the prominent fea- 
ture, and instead of spontaneous worship we find elaborate 
mechanism ; formality gets the control under the most spirit- 
ual names. Again, the dragging of the inmost feelings of 
the soul into publicity, the “ declaring on the housetop what 
may only be spoken in the closet,” tends to destroy spiritual’ 
delicacy and humility, and to cultivate vanity and pride. 
You sometimes hear young converts speak as if they had 
far outrun the oldest saints. Again, a set of phrases comes 
into use that is simply the most disagreeable cant, as blas- 
phemous as it is disgusting. The name of the Supreme 
Being is used with a familiarity that reveals the utter want 
of true reverence, and His modes of operation are discussed 
as freely as the plans of an earthly government. “ Men rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” 

These four evils of formality, display, cant, and irrever- 
ence, appear more or less in all revivals, and warn men 
against imagining they are yet perfect. The spasmodic and 
epileptic excitements, which were once the foremost accom- 
paniment of revivals, and were known as “ the jerks,” and 
which so great a man as President Edwards thought signs 
of the working of God’s Spirit, seldom appear now. They 
have been hunted out of reputable precincts by common 
sense. And all the other attendant evils have been miti- 
gated by the influence of a more liberal culture, so that the 
revival now in progress exhibits very slight traces of them; 
although, as the Millennium has not come, it is not altogeth- 
er free from them. 

The evils which make their appearance in the results of 
revivals are chiefly the ideas they often incorporate in the 
popular theology, which shape, more or less, the popular 
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ways of living. One of these ideas is, that it is right to be 
less religious at one time than at another; that, after the first 
excitement of feeling is over, the religious life may slacken 
and decline. Ido not suppose the leaders have any such 
thought ; but, consciously or unconsciously, it is very apt to 
effect a lodgment in the minds of the unthinking converts, 
as any one who calmly studies a revival can always see. 
But it needs no argument to prove that the law of all true 
life is steady and slow growth, not sudden and fitful starts. 
When the prophet Hosea exhorted Israel to repent, one of 
the blessings promised was, “ They shall revive as the corn, 
and grow as the vine.” 

Another perilous doctrine often suggested by revivals is, 
that God is not always and everywhere present, the witness 
of all sins and the source of all goodness, as ready to par- 
don as he is strict to mark his children’s forgetfulness of 
their Father. So far as this doctrine means only that there 
are times more favorable than others in the sinner’s own 
condition, it involves one of the most momentous truths 
that man can conceive, which ought to make us all strive to 
enter in at the straight gate while yet we are called. But: 
so far as the doctrine means that the Father is not always 
willing to welcome back his wandering child, it impeaches 
the mercy of God, and fills man with despair. It was the 
prodigal son who would not go home till his hunger brought 
him to himself; the father was as’ ready at first as at last 
to meet the wayward son with the kiss of reconciliation. 
The legitimate consequence of such a doctrine is the dreari- 
est materialism. 

Another mischievous thought which often finds expression 
in revivals is, that scepticism is worse than immorality, that 
a rejection of dogmas is more fatal than the breaking of the 
Decalogue. There is a truth which, no doubt, this statement 
is meant to convey, but the expression is most unfortunate. 
There is a sense in which unbelief is the climax of sins, but 
it is the unbelief of the heart, not of the brain; it is the un- 
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belief which shuts out the thought of God and his invisible 
kingdom of righteousness and truth, and places its trust in 
the things which are seen. That is the unbelief which is 
indifferent towards God and hard-hearted towards man ; and 
it is the worst possible state for an immortal soul. Bus. 
scepticism of the intellect is often the noblest mental qual- 
ity, and to it the world owes every step in its progress. It 
certainly is the chief glory of Protestantism that scepti- 
cism is allowed. It is not inconsistent with the highest 
faith in God, in Christ, and in the eternal world. He who 
says that such a scepticism is worse than immorality, insults 
the common sense of man as much as he blasphemes the 
Gospel of Christ. The Pharisees had no scruples about 
the articles of their creeds, nor about devouring widow’s 
houses. 

A feeling is also apt to prevail among the thoughtless 
subjects of revivals, that “conversion” is enough, that ad- 
mission to the church is the end of a religious life. There 
could not be a more distorted and extravagant idea. It is 
at the bottom of all ecclesiastical darkness and despotism, 
as well as of the apostasy and apathy which have so often 
followed closely upon revivals. It is as erroneous as to sup- 
pose that the end of human existence is simply to be born 
into this world, so that there is no need of constant growth 
and careful education till the complete manhood or woman- 
hood is reached. The religious life is one both of change 
and growth, of conversion and sanctification. It is a long 
journey from the far country to the Father’s house. “The 
children of Israel,” says Jeremy Taylor, “were not presently 
in Canaan, as soon as they were out of Egypt, but abode 
long in the wilderness.” 

These possible evils of revivals are obvious. They are 
seen and deplored by sensible men of all denominations. 
They are accidental, and not essential to revivals. They 
grow out of the imperfections of human nature. Some of 
them are prevented by a cultivated taste and an enlightened 
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understanding; others are the natural reaction from a state of 
insensibility and a life of guilt. The cure for them all will 
be found in that entire surrender of the heart to spiritual in- 
fluences, which is sure to enlighten and ennoble the whole 
nature of man. 

' IL It is pleasant to turn to the possible and actual bene- 
fits of revivals. And the good, like the evil, may be classed 
under the two heads of the process and the results. 

The only advantage I shall mention as appearing in the 
process of revivals is the power of sympathy, which, look- 
ing not at the divine but at the human side of the phenom- 
enon, is the main agent both for awakening repentance and 
encouraging reformation. We have been too inclined to 
disregard and spurn the mysterious and spontaneous power 
of the union of hearts for the accomplishment of spiritual 
purposes. We know how that power has kindled the polit- 
ical and religious revolutions which have shaped the destiny 
of the world. It was the unseen but omnipotent element 
of the Crusades, the Protestant Reformation, and the French 
Revolution. There is no reason why that power should not 
be used on a smaller scale for beneficent purposes. God has 
made us dependent on each other, and we cannot sever the 
ties that bind us. 

‘¢ Are we not formed, as notes of music are, — 
For one another, though dissimilar? ’’ 
It is true that Christianity is a personal power for regen- 
erating the individual soul, but it is also an organized and 
organizing power for re-adjusting and redeeming communi- 
ties. It is true that a man’s supreme duty is personal re- 
ligion, but he is none the less responsible for his brother, and 
he stands in none the less need of his brother’s help. All 
men feel the stronger for feeling themselves linked in with a 
great company of fellow-believers. Their failing virtue is 
replenished and re-invigorated against temptation by this 
union of heart with heart. For the narrow road is walked 
by companies. Christian may star: for the Sloug of De- 
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spond alone, but in the temptations and in the hopes, in the 
perils and in the joys, that fill the pilgrimage to the Celestial 
City, he needs the encouragement, sympathy, and help of 
Faithful ;— as it has been finely said, “The very road to 
heaven lies through one another’s hearts.” We need to 
feel the restraints and the inspiration of membership in the 
one family that is named both in heaven and on earth, to be 
beset before and behind, as we go to our daily duties and 
trials, not only by the providence of God, but by the watch- 
ful brotherhood of man. 

This craving for sympathy and encouragement the man- 
agement of revivals is especially adapted to meet. It is 
their prominent characteristic, that the prodigal who begins 
to be in want is not left to wait till the deepest pangs of 
hunger drive him home alone, but he is sought out and led 
by fraternal hands to the Father’s house. ‘The sinner is 
urged to repent by the example and the prayers of others. 
He is encourage | to hold out and grow in holiness by the 
kind words and kinder intercessions of his fellow-men. And 
who can tell how many souls owe their safety to the faithful 
expostulations and inspiring sympathies of Christian friends? 
I sometimes fear we do not really believe in the supreme 
worth of the soul, when we are so careless about the spirit- 
ual welfare of our brethren. If we are in earnest for our- 
selves, ought we not to be in earnest for those whom the 
same Father loves and the same Saviour has died to 
redeem ? 

Among the good results of revivals, the chief, of course, 
is the reformation of sinners. We all know that there is 
always enough of the sin of open vice and the sin of indif- 
ference to be repented of and abandoned. We believe that 
alienation from God is the depth of all possible misery and 
calamity, and that reconciliation with him is the height of 
all possible peace and blessing. We know that there is but 
one thing needful for an immortal being, and that is the love 
of God. Now if by revivals the indifferent are aroused, the 
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vicious reclaimed, and many prodigal sons brought home, 
then no words can express the immense value to the world 
of such revivals. If he that converteth a sinner from the 
error of his ways shall cover a multitude of sins, the perma- 
nent and glorious good which a revival works far outweighs 
its temporary and accidental evils. When political econo- 
my can fix the value of a single soul, it can begin to esti- 
mate also the value of revivals. 

It will not do to deny these beneficent results of revivals, 
for they are patent to any but the wilfully blindfold eye. 
It is true that at such periods there always starts up a tran- 
sient and superficial piety, which disappears in more quiet 
times, — an injury to the individual himself and a scandal 


to true religion. There are persons who are periodically - 


“ converted,” and who then “fall from grace,” to be spas- 
modically affected again at the next revival. But these are 
far the smaller portion of the professed converts, though 
their cases are apt to make the most impression upon a 
doubting and scoffing world. But shall the husbandman 
give up his labors, because some seed, springing up, is soon 
withered by the sun or choked by the thorns? Shall he not 
rather be encouraged by that which bears good fruit, some 
twenty, some sixty, some a hundred fold? And so long as 
revivals bear the permanent fruit they do, in the repentance 
and reformation of sinners, they deserve our approval and 
our co-operation. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Another result of a genuine revival is a quickening of the 
general conscience, an advance in political and social moral- 
ity. They must be the consequence of any thorough quick- 
ening of the religious life, either in an individual or in 
masses. For true religion proves its divine origin by the 
long train of blessings it brings to man; the flowering and 
fruit of love to the Father is practical beneficence to our 
brethren. That is the declaration of Scripture, accepted 
and attested by the experience of ages. 


‘¢ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small.” 
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When a man’s heart has been opened to the Holy Spirit, 
his’ moral vision is sharpened to discern his duty, and his 
will is braced to do it. That is a false religion now, as it 
was in the time of our Saviour, which is jealous of external 
rites and institutions, and prates of honoring God while it 
does not rebuke scandal, or anger, or oppression. He has 
never been converted from selfishness, who does not carry 
his religious consecration into his household, his business, 
and his politics. “There is a wicked man that hangeth 
down his head sadly, but inwardly he is full of deceit.” 
“ He that hath not the spirit of Christ is none of his.” “He 
that is of ‘God doeth the works of God.” 

It is impossible, therefore, that a genuine revival of re- 
ligion should not prove a revival of morality too. The 
philanthropic labors which were inaugurated by Wilberforce, 
Sharpe, and Macaulay, were the natural fruit of their relig- 
ious experiences as disciples of the “ Clapham School.” 

There has been in some quarters a disposition to sneer at 
the revival now going on among us, because it has come 
when business is at a stand, and men have more time to 
devote to it. If there is a Providence which shapes all 
our ends, as philosophy demonstrates and faith knows, then 
this coincidence calls for gratitude. If this lethargy of busi- 
ness is the result of national habits which are not only mis- 
takes in political economy, but sins against God, this call to 
repentance and reformation is a divine mercy to be humbly 
acknowledged, not a human contrivance to be laughed at. 
And if the result shall be the adoption of a higher stand- 
ard of morality by our community, and the acknowledgment 
of the Gospel as the supreme authority for both trade and © 
politics, then every heart must praise the God who out of 
such terrible ill educes everlasting good. Let us hope and 
pray that this general revival may result in a general refor- 
mation. 

There are one or two characteristics of this particular re- 
vival which demand our respect and sympathy. They are 
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remarkably free from the unseemly excitements of human 
passions. There is very little concerted action, very little 
management. It is spontaneous and not forced. It * grows 
as grows the grass,” silently and steadily beneath the rain 
and sunshine of heaven. There are deep feeling and 
thorough conviction among men, but the manifestations are 
generally calm. ‘The meetings go on “ decently and in or- 
der,” and anything offensive to good taste is seldom heard 
or seen. This condition argues well for a permanent result. 
Another characteristic of the present revival is its freedom 
from sectarian jealousy and rivalry. Christians seem to es- 
teem it as more important to convert sinners than to fill up 
the records of any denomination; and, for once, the sects 
seem to feel that they have a common cause and a common 
leader. Controverted points are not discussed ; but prac- 
tical appeals are made, and real experiences related. Here 
and there an angry bigot deplores the union of the different 
churches, lest some special dogma, which fills his narrow 
mind, should be lost sight of; but that is not the voice of 
the multitude, which is practically professing a faith in the 


“ Holy Catholic Church” whose members are all conse- . 


crated souls throughout the world. Surely a religious inter- 
est which produces such an effect on the pride of man, calls 
for devout gratitude to the impartial Father. 

More than a century ago there took place in this country 
a revival, commonly known as the “Great Awakening,” 
vague traditions of which still float about every New Eng- 
land town. That revival does not seem to have been so ex- 
tensive and profound, or to have been attended with so few 
circumstances to regret, as the one we are witnessing. 
Though it left a powerful impression for good in the end, 
it was the occasion of many foolish words and acts at the 
time ; so that many ministers, while they commended the 
result, preached against its means and manner, and against 
the famous Whitefield, — or rather against his followers, who 
aad the zeal without the eloquence or good sense of their 
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leader. Among those opposers of the “ New Light move- 
ment” was Ebenezer Turell, the minister of this Medford 
parish, who in 1742 preached and published a sermon upon 
the subject. It is entitled, “ Mr. Turell’s Direction to his 
People with Relation to the Present Times.” Some of his 
cautions are wise for all time, and some only provoke a 
smile now. He objects to the relation of religious experi- 
ences, as fostering spiritual pride. He objects to the censo- 
rious spirit that prevailed among the revival preache* and 
to some of their doctrines, — to the stress that was "Jafeeon 
dreams, visions, and impulses, to the screamings and swoons 
which were excited “by tonitrous sounds, words without 
meaning, frightful gestures, and a direct application to the 
senses and passions,” on which he quotes Mr. Henry’s re- 
mark, that “ Satan gets possession by the senses and pas- 
sions, Christ by the understanding.” Another objection he 
found in the fact, that the new preachers did not use notes ; 
—to which answer was made, in an opposing pamphlet, 
“ The more any of us improve in the divine life, the less 
paper we shall want in order to preach the Gospel.” Mr. 
Turell was also much distressed by the permission given to 
women to exhort and pray in public, in the face of Paul’s 
express prohibition ; and by the singing of hymns of human 
composition. His chief anger was directed against the com- 
ing of the new preachers into other men’s parishes without 
the pastor’s consent; and the point of his “ Direction” is, 
that his people should learn to profit by their established 
ministry. “ Learn the will of God, and the way of salva- 
tion, from those that are to show it unto you. Inquire the 
law at their mouth. Wait patiently and diligently at the 
pool of ordinances. Attend, in season and out of season, 
on Sabbaths and lectures. Reform what is reproved, and 
submit to the order and discipline of God’s house.” “ But, 
notwithstanding, if after much prayer, and laying aside all 
prejudice, any of you find that you can’t profit by your set- 
tled pastor, I advise you, as soon as may be, to move 
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some other place where you think you shall be more edified! 
But such of you as are inclined to tarry with us must keep 
in your line, and be humble and silent!” That sort of ad- 
vice ministers of the present day are more apt to receive 
than to give. 

The contest on the subject was long and vehement in 
this town, and ended only with the death of Whitefield; on 
which Mr. Turell preached from the significant text, “ Ver- 
ily, every man, at his best estate, is altogether vanity.” * 

One hundred and sixteen years have passed since that 
sermon was preached, and we are in the midst of another 
“ Great Awakening.” But the progress of civilization has 
softened the hard, and calmed the extravagant, elements of the 
revival which our fathers witnessed. The complaints which 
Mr. Turell entered, we should hardly find cause for making 
now. Let us be thankful that these years have not failed 
to purify and elevate the Christian theology and the Chris- 
tian morality of this community. 


“The ascending day-star with a bolder eye 
Hath lit each dew-drop on our trimmer lawn ! 
Yet not for this, if wise, shall we decry 
The spots and struggles of the timid dawn; 
Lest so we tempt the approaching noon to scorn 
The mists and painted vapors of our morn.’’ 


What, then, shall be our position towards this revival ? 
We may be tempted to ridicule it; but not, I think, if 
we have witnessed the seriousness and simplicity and ear- 
nestness which characterize its progress. There are un- 
doubtedly some things to annoy the taste, but there are 
more to warm and inspire the heart. There are some hypo- 











* That, on the whole, Mr. Turell gave his sympathy and co-operation to the re- 
vival, is evident, both from this pamphlet and from his signing ‘The Testimony 
and Advice,’’ put forth by a convention of New England pastors, held in Boston, 
July 7, 1743, which declared their belief in the revival as a great and perma- 
nent work of the Holy Spirit, while it acknowledged and deplored the irregular- 
ities and extravagances that had been permitted to accompany it. 
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‘ erites, no doubt, who dishonor the work ; but the tares*and 


the wheat must grow together till the time of the harvest. 
When the sons of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, Satan came also. There was a Simon Magus 
still “in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity,” 
though he had been baptized with the multitude of Philip’s 
converts in the city of Samaria. It is not for man to weed 
out the tares, or to abuse the field for bearing them. An 
enemy sowed them; yet the wheat will ripen. 

Let us rather, instead of reviling the evil of this revival, 
or patronizing its good, make it a personal benefit to our- 
selves, both as individuals and as a denomination, and see 
that we do not hinder its operation on others. We may be 
compared to islands of ice in a sea of fire. But mere com- 
parisons do no harm. They are not even witty, unless they 
are true; and if we do not deserve the comparison, we shall 
be sure to spoil it of its wit. Let us show, by the fervor of 
our devotion, the liberality of our judgments, the holiness of 
our lives, that we do not relish “ the icy kind of heavenly 
meat.” Let us prove, by the warmth of our piety and the 
fulness of our charity, that our hearts feel the supreme im- 
portance of our relations to God and the world invisible. 
Let us remember, that it is better to be alive than dead, to 
be a fanatic in our worship, than a poor fool who says there 
is no God, — that a running stream is the source of power, 
while a stagnant pool brings only disease and death. If we 
witness excess and turbulence in others who crave the peace 
that passeth understanding, let us show them that tranquil- 
lity is not inconsistent with zeal, nor gentleness with the 
most ardent aspirations and the most constant endeavors 
for personal holiness and the world’s redemption. Let us 
make it manifest that the presence of the Lord is some- 
times declared, not by the strong wind, nor the earthquake, 
nor the fire, but by the still, small voice. Let us demon- 
strate by our own examples, that the life which is hidden 
with Christ in God is “the power which makes a man 
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humble instead of proud, self-denying instead of self-seeking, 
spiritual instead of carnal,— which makes him embrace, not 
only the brethren, but the whole human race, in the arms of 
his love.” * 

Listen to the advice given to your ancestors by their pas- 
tor: “ Be not offended at these things, or prejudiced against 
the genuine work of God from disorders and irregularities 
that arise among us, either from the weakness and corrup- 
tion of human nature, or the malice of Satan not wholly 
restrained. And be sure to put in for a share of the spirit- 
ual blessings so liberally bestowed at this day. Be more 
careful and diligent in the working out your soul’s salvation, 
than to be satisfied about this or the other occurrence. Give 
yourself to prayer, to reading and hearing the Word, to 
meditation, self-examination, and !et nothing satisfy you 
short of a whole Christ and a whole salvation. The grace 
of the Lord Jesus be with you.” f 





THE MOTHER'S SACRIFICE. 


My child! my idol child, I see thee playing, 

And flitting in and out beneath the trees ; 
And now, as yesternight, I hear thee saying, 

The while thou look’st up, leaning on my knees 
With thy fresh-gathered flowers, “ How made He these?” 
And in the morn, wreathed with the wild-wood bells, 

Beside the sea thine infant steps were straying, 
Gathering with eager hands the winding shells, 

And asking, “ What are the sea-voices saying ?” 
And my heart fails me, that my feeble ken 
Sees but so narrowly and dimly, when 
Such as thou askest of deep mysteries. 





* Professor Jowett. 
+ Mr. Turell’s “Dialogue between a Minister and his Neighbor about the 


Times.” 
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ANGEL. _ 


Give thy child unto me, — so shall she know 
All mysteries: these be her heavenly lore, 
Learned where no blossoms fade, and the tide-flow 
Of earth’s temptations threatens her no more. 


MOTHER. 
Do I dream, or hear? O wherefore! Art thou calling 
To test my mother-heart? Dost thou not see 
Beauty untold in those bright ringlets, falling 
O’er snowy neck and brow? And life and glee 
Radiant in every limb, and love that glows 
On the kiss-loving lips, that vie the rose ? 


ANGEL. 
Time, with his sickle, for that harvest waits ! 
He turns the gold to gray, and writes deep lines 
On brow and cheek, which only grief translates. 


MOTHER. 
But he brings blessings ; and Faith shall transcribe 
Harmonies sweet, and knowledge from above, 
And we, so gladdened with her sunny smile, 
Shall lean on her, and Time shall bring her Love — 


ANGEL. 
And Love’s twin, Sorrow ! 


MOTHER. 
O forbear ! 
If Sorrow come, it will but make more sweet 
The graces that she wears ; and she shall lead 
More frail and timid ones to peace, and greet 
The just despairing with new hope. O heed! 
The earth hath need of her, — hath piteous need ! 


ANGEL. 
The Lord hath need of her. 
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MOTHER. 


O heart of mine, be still !— she is His own, — 

Nor murmur when He taketh what He gave ; 
Do I not daily thank Him for the loan ? 

But her home pathway lieth through the grave, — 
And she so beautiful ! 


Yet Jesus lay there, cold, 

As she must. And our God did not deny 

Unto the estrangéd world his only Son! 
He asks my child, and shall my heart deny 

My Heavenly Master even my only one ? 
He takes in wisdom. From His hand shall flow 

Healing, and strength, and faith, my stay to be ; 
And I my lost beloved shall find, I know, 


With Him who bore death and the grave for me. 
H. W. 





THE REVIVAL. 


WE found fault with revivals in 1828; and we did well 
in doing so. But there are revivals and revivals; and 1858 — 
is not 1828. We would not follow the traditions of a sect 
in praising or in blaming such movements. Certainly we 
should not copy the measures of others in any spirit of ser- 
vile imitation; nor should we denounce these measures 
merely to avoid the charge of imitation. We would copy 
neither others nor ourselves. For Segur brings this charge 
against Napoleon, and explains out of it the misfortunes of 
the Russian campaign: “ Napoleon voulut s’imiter lui-méme, 
malgré la difference des lieux et des circonstances, — car 
Phabitude n’est q’une imitation de soi-méme.” 

The religious movement of 1828 was called a revival, — 
the religious movement of the present year is also called a 
revival. But herein the resemblance between the two ceases. 
In all respects, except the central analogy of a deep relig- 
ious interest, they differ, as we hope to show. 
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What is a revival? It is the coming of new urs, or the 
return of life which had passed away. It is called a revival 
when life comes to us, — not when we goto it. It is “a 
season of refreshing.” It is the nature of all life to come 
in waves; flowing in at times abundantly, then withdrawn. 
Therefore Jesus compares the spiritual life-giving influence 
to the wind, which rises and falls, which sighs as a gentle 
zephyr, becomes a generous breeze, rises into a gale, rushes 
by in a storm, thunders around us in a hurricane, and then, 
perhaps, subsides into a calm. 

The life of Nature has its revivals. We are now ap- 
proaching one of them. After the sleep of winter comes 
spring, and spring is a revival. Into seeds, roots, and buds 
a new life is poured,— the seeds swell, the roots push, the 
buds burst open. Insect life, animal life, bird life, reappear. 
The air is filled with song, the wide world receives an in- 
flowing tide of animation. All nature is vitalized afresh. 

Or in midsummer, after a long drought, when the burn- 
ing sun has parched the sod, and caked the earth, and the 
leaves are brown, — when the farmer sadly contemplates his 
yellow grass and drooping grain, — the clouds collect some 
day, they darken, they gather blackness, and then comes up 
from the west the driving and rejoicing shower, preceded 
by white clouds of dust, and pursued by the rapid lightning. 
The rain pours in torrents, and then steadies into a thick 
and constant sheet, which comes down day and night, till 
the fields rejoice in new and living green, — till the emerald 
hills clasp their hands, and the trees wave and toss their 
branches in exulting welcome of the heavenly gift. This 
also is a revival in the domain of outward nature. 

The invalid has been imprisoned by slow disease. Month 
after month has passed by, and all the appliances of science 
could not bring back vigor to his limb, color to his cheek, 
light to his eye. Weary months go on before he can leave 
his room. But at last he feels within a returning tide of 
life. He begins to regain strength. The disease is checked. 
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He is able again to sit up, then to stand, next to walk, at 
last to go abroad, and then 
‘The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note which swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.”’ 
This also is a revival, —of the life of the human body. 

In none of these cases can we tell how the life returns, 
where it has been, whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. 
Not by any human science or effort is the life of nature re- 
vived in the spring; not by any effort of man does the rain 
come after drought, or, coming, renew the vegetable life of 
nature. The wise physician knows that he cannot procure 
the healing life which is to renew the failing frame ; he can 
only remove impeding obstacles, and make the channel for 
it ready, and the way smooth. 

As with physical life, so with intellectual and moral life. 
In the souls of individuals, in society, in nations, there are 
great seasons of refreshing, when mind and heart are every- 
where revived. We cannot tell how they come or go. But 
the law of waves holds here also. 


What thinker, what student, what writer, but knows that | 


there are propitious hours when his intellect is full of life, — 
when it does not work mechanically, but dynamically, — when 
it sees clearly, and can express what it sees exactly, — when 
it sees and foresees, has a prophetic power, and is half in- 
spired. The nobler the faculty, the more subject is it to this 
involuntary influx and withdrawal of life. Thus Dryden 
says somewhere: “ We, who are priests of Apollo, have not 
the inspiration when we please, but must wait till the god 
comes rushing on us and invades us with a fury we are not 
able to resist, which gives double strength while the fit con- 
tinues, and leaves us spent and languishing at its departure. 
We swim with the tide, and the water makes us buoyant.” 
So when we speak of the age of Elizabeth, of Augustus, 
of Pericles, of Louis XIV., we speak of times each of 
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which was a revival of letters, when genius became com- 
mon, and all minds partook of the same intellectual en- 
thusiasm. 

So in the political world, and in the public life of nations, 
there are periods in which the love of liberty revives, and 
other periods in which it grows cold. At times a great en- 
thusiasm flows over a nation, and it arouses itself, and does 
deeds of heroic daring. The Arabs remained unnoticed in 
their deserts for two thousand years. Then they arose, and 
swept over Asia and Africa, and into Spain, in one trium- 
phant wave of conquest. So it was with England in the 
days of the Commonwealth, as Milton describes her.* 

If, then, this law applies to all other kinds of life, — if each 
has its period when it flows in and mounts up, and again 
periods of ebb when it retires, — why should not that be also 
the case with spiritual life? If there are revivals in nature, 
in the intellect, in society, in nations, why not revivals of 
religion? So far as religion is work, it can be done as other 
work is done, by force of will. But so far as it is life, it 
comes according to the laws of life. It comes from influen- 
ces and sources above man’s knowledge, and above man’s 


will. The poet toils in vain till the season of refreshing — 


comes. Mazzini and Kossuth struggle in vain till the hour 
of reviving national life arrives. And so Paul may plant, 
and Apollos water; but it is God who gives the increase. 
The Spirit quickeneth or vitalizes, — only the Spirit, — and 
vital religion comes where the Spirit comes, and nowhere 
else. 

A revival of religion, then, is a time in which there is a 
more wide and tender feeling of spiritual things than at other 
times. And such a revival exists now. 

But a revival may be bad or good, according to its char- 
acter and quality. This is admitted by those who defend 
revivals, that their quality may be such that the harm shall 





* We refer especially to the famous passage in the Areopagitica, beginning, 
“ Methinks I see,” &e, 
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exceed the good. So far as they are revivals of spiritual 
life, they are good; so far as they are revivals of animal feel- 
ing and earthly excitement, they are unhealthy. Or, to be 
more particular, — 

A revival is bad so far as it is a panic. 

A panic in religion is like a panic in business, — it de- 
notes a want of confidence. The great business panic 
which has just passed, came from want of confidence in man. 
Over-trading and speculating had gone so far, that men had 
lost confidence in each other, knowing that they were all 
going beyond their ability. A religious panic comes from 
a want of confidence in God, from losing sight of the divine 
goodness. Those who are not dwelling in the love of God 
are always liable to a religious panic. But this is not a 
Christian revival, since love casts out fear. 

Now it is a peculiar feature of the present revival, as com- 
pared with that thirty years ago, that it is nota panic. The 
appeals are mostly made to reason and conscience, and not 
to fear. There is very little said about hell, and a great 
deal said about duty. 

A revival is bad so far as it does not come from convic- 
tion, or a new sight of truth. For truth is the root, without 
wiich it can neither live, thrive, nor grow. The sight of 
truth gives that deepness of earth which is necessary to pre- 
vent the plant from withering away. It is to be feared that 
the amount of truth communicated in the various meetings 
is not very large. This is probably the chief defect in this 
revival, as in all revivals. 

A revival is bad which ends in emotion, and does not go 
on into action. For action is the continent which receives 
emotion, and gives it solidity. The life of the spring must 
pass on into the fruit of autumn, or it ceases to have value. 
Epictetus says, that “the sheep do not bring back to the 
shepherd the grass which they have eaten, to show him 
what they have received, but rather show it to him in the 
form of wool.” So religion which consists in repeating 
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over again past experiences, instead of carrying them forward 
into life, amounts to very little. Christian sheep should not 
bring to their teachers the opinions they have received and 
the feelings which have been impressed on their hearts, but 
should show these transformed into noble conduct and a 
beautiful life. 

In this respect, also, the present revival is a great advance 
on previous ones. ‘There is comparatively little mere emo- 
tion, and little attempt to produce it. The whole move- 
ment is tranquil, and undisturbed by gusts of passion. 

Believing, therefore, that the evils incident to revivals in 
times past have been greatly diminished at the present time, 
we see no reason why Unitarians and other Liberal Christians 
should not cordially welcome such influences. They can do 
us no harm, but only good. The theology of a revival is in 
accordance with ours; and the result of a revival is inev- 
itably to liberalize the Christian Church. 

For, if there are any people to whom they will do no 
harm, it is we. We are in no danger of panics, of too much 
emotion, of the absence of deliberate thought. -We are not 
likely to lose our sense of the regular and orderly methods 
of divine influence, to be swept away by enthusiasm, or 
hardened by fanaticism. Management does not belong to 
us. The religious excitement which, in other sects, may be 
a raging fire, is tempered when it reaches us into a gentle 
warmth. We shall never suffer, probably, from an excess of 
sympathy, or from too little individualism. And will it not 
do us good to be brought into communion and sympathy 
with a larger body of Christians, by sharing the feelings of 
those who are looking to God for a divine influence? In 
the midst of business and the cares of this world, there has 
come to men a sense of spiritual things which makes them 
real. Men feel that God is something more than a law of 
the universe, or than an abstract power. He becomes, for 
a time at least, a personal friend, near at hand. Of this sen- 
timent it is certain that. we cannot easily have too much. 
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Then, the theology of a revival accords with a rational 
Christianity. The essential features of Calvinism disap- 
pear; for the doctrine of total inability must be put aside, 
if not openly rejected, by the conductors of a revival. They 
must teach that man has the power to repent, and that im- 
mediately. Consequently, revivals prevail the most among 
the churches which adopt the new divinity; and all the 
leaders in such movements are men of progressive minds. 
Though, they may all embrace the popular theology, they 
cannot lay stress upon it, and do not. Occasionally a reg- 
ular dogmatist may preach about the Trinity, but it is felt to 
be out of place. Dogmatic theology disappears in a revival. 
The necessary subjects are those connected with sin and 
salvation, and must be treated, not in a speculative, but in 
a practical manner. 

And the result of a revival is toward liberality of opinion 
and practical goodness. Of course many things may be 
said and done of a narrow and sectarian character; but the 
tendency is manifestly in the opposite direction. We lately 
heard of its being said by an eminent philanthropist and 
reformer, that, about the year 1830, he gave lectures on vari- 
ous subjects of reform ; and he found that, through the whole 
region where revivals had prevailed, the people were more 
ready to listen and to be interested in such subjects than 
anywhere else. Were we at liberty to mention the name 
of this gentleman, it would be admitted that his testimony 
is of the highest value. And it is easy to see that such a 
result is very natural. In a revival, men’s minds are awak- 
ened, and the mental activity, being once aroused, will go on 
and apply itself to other questions; in a revival, the laity 
take part, and exercise their minds independently, escaping 
from the guidance of their theological guides; in a revival 
season, men ascend out of dogmas into that life of the 
spirit which is higher than all dogmas, and in which alone 
the fellowship and unity of the Church are to be found. Fa- 
naticism may come in sometimes, sanctifying its malignant 
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passions by the authority of God. A low and narrow the- 
ism may speak of the coming of God’s Spirit as though it 
were arbitrary, and its going away as though it were inter- 
mittent; but these partial errors will be swallowed up in 
the great influence of an elevated Christian life. 

But it may be asked, Is it not the essential theory of a 
revival, that God’s Spirit comes and goes, — that its action is 
not constant, but intermittent? This is the common view, 
no doubt; but it is not essential to the revival theory. That 
theory assumes only this: not that God comes nearer, but 
that his influence is more felt at certain times than at others. 
Thus, in the spring the influence of the sun is more felt by 
the vegetable world, and a revival of nature is the conse- 
quence ; but this is not because the sun has come any 
nearer to us than it was in the winter, but because the earth 
lies in a position which makes it more receptive of the solar 
rays. So, in a revival season, God does not come nearer, 
but the world has been brought into a position which makes 
it more receptive of the Divine influence. 

Nor does the revival theory imply that men are to regard 
these influences as the whole of Christianity, or as justifying 
the absence of practical obedience. The revival of nature 
in the spring does not usually lead the farmer to suppose 
that his whole work is done. On the contrary, it leads him 
to work harder than at any other time: he must plough, dig, 
and plant. When health revives, men use it by working; 
when business revives, men become more active. In a re- 
vival of letters, literary men and scholars work harder than 
at other seasons. It is no paradox, therefore, but accords 
with all analogy, when Paul says, “ Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh in 
you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” The nat- 
ural result of God’s influence on the soul is, that it should 
set men to work for themselves. 

No doubt some men lay too much stress upon a season 
of revivals and upon its result; and no doubt others are 
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too much prejudiced against them. Perhaps the following 
apologue may illustrate the two-fold danger. 

There were three gardeners whose orchards were adjacent. 
All cultivated fruit-trees. 

Gardener A cared only for blossoms. The spring was 
the season in which he most delighted. As it approached, 
he tried to force his trees into the fullest blossom. He had 
hot-houses for his apples, peaches, plums, — he concentrated 
upon them the full force of the sun; —and he made a great 
show of flowers. The air was filled with the perfume, and 
the sight was glorious to behold. Every tree looked like a 
gigantic bouquet. The luxuriance was immense. But after 
they had bloomed, Gardener A did not care what became of 
them. He let the fruit be destroyed by insects, by over-pro- 
duction, by want of pruning, ete.; and what fruit there was, 
was stunted and poor, because the trees were exhausted 
by the profusion of blossoms, 

Gardener B was disgusted with the conduct of Gardener 
A. His theory was, that, since fruit was the object of a fruit- 
tree, blossoms did harm rather than good. He thought it 
his duty to discourage blossoms, that the tree might turn its 
whole attention to fruit. Blossoms, he argued, exhaust the — 
power which should be devoted to the preparation of sac- 
charine juices. What is the use, said he, of this mere dis- 
play of bright flowers? The methods of nature are mod- 
est, quiet, reserved. Blossoming is too sudden, and there- 
fore transient, — the result of a momentary excitement from 
the actinic ray of the sun. The true processes of growth 
are gradual. The fruit, hidden under the leaves, should 
ripen slowly, through long months. He therefore protected 
his trees from the sunlight, and kept them dark and cold, to 
preserve them from the epidemic blossoming excitement 
which prevailed among trees about the end of May. 

But Gardener C differed from both his neighbors in the 
theory and practice of horticulture. Blossoming he regard- 
ed as a natural process of vegetation, though by no means 
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the object and end of fruit-trees. He tried neither to force 
it nor to depress it, but let it come in its natural way. De- 
voting his attention mainly to the fruit, he yet was thankful 
for the flowers. He knew that the blossoms were for the 
fruit, not for themselves; and yet that, without blossoms, the 
fruit would not come. 

Which of these gardeners was the wisest ? 

Gardener A represents the revivalist, who devotes his 
strength only to the transient process, the sudden crisis of 
religious feeling, producing conversion and the formation of 
a new germ of life. 

Gardener B represents the opposer of revivals, who thinks 
them useless or worse, and who discourages all that part of 
religion which consists in sympathy and utterance. 

Gardener C represents him who, believing that a revival 
of religion is a natural process, welcomes it when it comes 
in a natural way ; but does not try to produce it by artificial 
means, and does not consider it as the whole or the essential 
part of the religious life. 





WHAT WAKENETH THE LONE HEART TO LOVE 
AGAIN? 


Wuat wakeneth the lone heart to love again? The Solitude, 
“The wide unpeopled waste,” the wilderness lone. 
“ Climb the steep mountain’s side, by pathway rude,” 
And listen. In that forest’s ceaseless moan, 
I catch a dying groan. 


Go, where the pleasant branches intertwine, 
And, ’wildered in their mazes dreamy, lie 
Beside the running brook, beneath the vine ; 
List its low murmur, as it floweth by : — 

I hear the loved one sigh. 
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Go, where the flowers deck the fragrant earth, 
“ Brighter than the mine’s jewels,” colors brave ; 
They speak a soothing language from their birth ; 
They ’mind me of fresh flowers on a grave. 
Flowers I must not have. 


Go, where the ocean maketh its loud roar, 
See white-winged ships, like sea-birds, meet and flee. 
I see one stately ship, afar from shore, 
Go down in darkness on a summer sea ; 
Its boat rides wearily. 


Go, where the ear may catch the thr~dering shock 
Of cataract; watch the white wa 
A pale-robed maniac, springing from the rock, 
Sending low guttural tones of laughter back, — 
It seemeth all a wrack. 


What wakeneth the lone heart to love again? The Multitude. 
Go, where the lowly meet in chapel bare ; 
With the gray-haired ones kneel on pavements rude ; 
List their low voices in the heartfelt prayer ; — 
The lone heart loveth there. 


Go, where the Yule-log crackles ; it is burned. 
Now read the Christmas story, loud and clear ; 
Gaze on the earnest faces there upturned, 
Bright, happy children’s, gathered far and near. 
The lone heart loveth there. 


Go, where the frolic children’s silvery shout 
Rings out in music on the May-day clear ; 
Join in the running circle, or, without, 
Give thine own voice to swell the hearty cheer ; — 
The lone heart loveth there. 


Go, where the marriage-bell peals forth its chime, 
In silvery cadence, on the morning air ; 
March to the merry music, keeping time, 
And lend thy presence to the bridal fair ;— 
The lone heart loveth there. 


30 * 
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Go to the burial, —join the village train, 
And in the humble graveyard kneel thou there. 
Weep with the mourner; in another’s pain 
Lose thine own grief, and wrestle with despair. 
The lone heart loveth there. 


EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. 
F. W. Rozsertson, M.A. Second Series. From the fourth London 
Edition. Ticknor and Fields. — So goes on the wonderful ministry 
of this elect spirit. Not only does he yet speak, being dead, but he 
speaks with such power and acceptance as he could not have attained 
in the body. Never, perhaps, was there an instance where a minis- 
try of Christ was more immediately and signally extended and deep- 
ened by the removal of the minister. Had Mr. Robertson lived on 
at Brighton, he would have exercised a steadily growing influence 
by his large, beneficent, noble life, — his generous, persuasive, holy 
eloquence. What he actually did shows that. More and more he 
would have found sure access to the hearts of rich and poor, — learned 
and simple alike, — and converted sinners to God. But how much 
slower and less glorious would the progress of that local apostleship 
have been, than what we have seen since he was so early lifted up from 
the world! Now, his parish is on two continents, in all parts of two 
great nations; and his quickening words are silently flying to the 
ends of the earth. From all sects, parties, homes, from places dis- 
tant and near, from thoughtful persons of every ecclesiastical order 
and every doctrinal confession, from conservative and radical, we 
hear enthusiastic and grateful commendations of Robertson’s Ser- 
mons. People read them that do not love to read sermons. Schol- 
ars admire them. Thinkers respect them. Believers are cheered 
by them. Rationalists praise them, not seeing that the substance of 
all the old theology of the Church is in them. Dogmatists approve 
them, (save a few who have passed from life unto death, in the 
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bondage of their formality,) not seeing that here is a spiritual inter- 
pretation which liberates the spirit from the letter. Verily, it was 
“expedient” that this disciple, like his Master, should “go away.” 
Yet in his lifetime, as the touching biographical sketch in this Second 
Series shows, this pure, disinterested, brave, consecrated man was 
pursued and tortured by misrepresentation, by abuse, by calumny, by 
charges of heresy, trimming, accommodation, — and so his sensitive 
soul was hurried out of its frail house; and the laboring people, that 
he had drawn from infidelity to Christ, came and wept, in the early 
morning, before their day’s work began, on his grave! And then 
the men of authority, and ease, and wealth, “sound in the faith,” 
and of comfortable digestion, began, little by little, timidly, to pro- 
nounce his eulogy. Thus the everlasting appeal goes on, from shad- 
ows to reality, from names to things, from the unworthy present to 
the fairer future, from Christendom to Christ, from the Church to 
the Comforter, from the suspicion, jealousy, and hate of men to the 
serenity, and patience, and infinite love of God. 
‘Be not amazed at life! ’t is still 

The mode of God with his elect, 

Their plans and wishes to fulfil, 

In times and ways they least expect.” 

In issuing the Third Series of these posthumous discourses, we 
hope the publishers will include an engraving — which we have - 
seen in an English edition of the volume — of a marble bust of Mr. 
Robertson, presenting a fine classical outline of the head, and some- 
thing of the lofty expression of the face. 


Church and Congregation: a Plea for their Unity. By Rev. C. 
A. Bartot. Ticknor and Fields. —It is right that “their unity” 
should be pleaded for, and labored for, and hoped for. It is not 
right, nor wise, nor otherwise than absurd, that the unity should be 
pronounced, pretended, where it does not exist. To stand on the facts 
is the first duty of earnest men. To utter the facts is the first duty 
of all speech. Practically, actually, “the Church” is composed of 
those who heartily and supremely honor and love Christ as the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world, — whose ruling desire is to follow 
him, whose ruling aim is to resemble him. Practically, really, “the 
Congregation” is composed of those —in addition to these — who 
from any other motive, as from custom, curiosity, fondness for public 
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discourse, a vague, natural sentiment of veneration, love of social 
scenes, a passion for music, attachment to the preacher, a politic 
regard to public opinion, a wish to expose fine raiment, or whatever 
else, gather into public places, meeting-houses, on the Sabbath. This 
is the simple distinction. It is real. It is indestructible, save by 
bringing all the latter class to believe and feel with the first; i. e., in 
the common phrase, converting them to Christ. The Lord’s Supper 
is for the first class. They will desire it, revere it, and partake of 
it in sincerity ; for the law of their life is sympathy with him whom 
the feast commemorates, and into whose “communion” it leads the 
soul by its symbols. The Lord’s Supper is not for the second class. 
They will not desire it, nor appreciate it, nor share in it sincerely, 
because the law of their life is not sympathy with the life of Christ. 
Nothing is plainer. The “Church” who commune, and the “Con- 
gregation” who do not commune, are divided, not by an ordinance, or 
the door of a building, or an aisle in a sanctuary, but by a moral 
principle. Men may eloquently expostulate against the ceremony 
that recognizes the separation of these companies at the close of a 
service of worship; but the expostulation belongs with those who 
create the separation by an unrighteous heart. They are apart in 
purpose, in consciousness, in affection, in the deepest life, in faith. 
They are apart by the frank acknowledgment of both the parties. 
Of course, all Christians wish it were otherwise, and made otherwise 
in the only possible way,— the way of spiritual sincerity, and the 
laws of human nature. But you will never make it so by saying it 
ts so. You will not make worldly, profane, sensual, unbelieving peo- 
ple—of whom there certainly are some — disciples and friends of 
Jesus Christ by telling them they are. You will not change charac- 
ter by starting up some morning, and crying out, Go to! you are 
all serving God, and not one of you serving Mammon! No aggu- 
ment, no sermon, no rhetoric, no charity, no amiability, no book, no 
invitation, no absence of a benediction, nothing in all the world can 
abrogate spiritual laws like this. What dreary confusion, what a 
denial of common sense and reason, what a trifling with language, 
and thought, and feeling, to try! Why, it carries back the whole 
ordinance to the very region of illusions, among magical charms 
and ecclesiastic superstitions, —from which it is just emerging. It 
gives a transforming efficacy to the emblems, irrespective of the heart 
that approaches them. It sends us back from truth to Rome. It would 
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not be strange, then, if some such sad thing should be heard, — it is 
whispered it has actually happened, —as that a member of the 
“ Congregation” should be heard profanely swearing in the street on 
Monday, that he was forcibly reckoned in with the “ Church,” against 
his will, on Sunday. 

Besides, there is a value — provided for in the divine constitu- 
tion of human nature —in such a special act as the confession of 
Christ before men. Scripture and experience teach it. When a 
soul passes from indifference to faith, from sin to a holy aim, from 
carelessness to consecration, from death to life, it longs to mark the 
change, and take a new stand, —to range itself openly, for help and 
for testimony, on the Leader’s side, and in the appropriate organization 
of its central, commanding idea. Wherever reason and faith have 
been united in controlling religious affairs, this demand has-been 
felt; and there it has appeared, that the observance of the sacrament 
has gained rather than lost, by bearing a distinctive and peculiar sanc- 
tion. This is in analogy with men’s action in other great interests. 

This, we conceive, should be the teaching. Each particular branch 
of the Church, in a liberal system, must determine its own mode of 
admission, and affix its own conditions. The simpler the better, so 
that the New Testament definition of the disciple is retained, and 
some distinction between the Christian and the not-Christian is hon- 
estly preserved. And lest, after all, some real disciple should fail to 
be recognized by the outward test, the table should be left open to 
all who choose, on their own responsibility, to approach. Those who 
spread the table would then say, “This table is the Lord’s, not 
ours ; it is for his people, — his Church; if you would belong to this 
branch of his Church, you will come in by our way ; but here stand 
the memorials of the Saviour’s sacrifice and love; take them freely, if 
you will, and answer for it to no man, but to God.” In other words, 
while we would not turn away any soul that comes, we would not 
ask any to come, nor expect any to come, except such as have entered 
on the new life, — chosen to “ take up the cross and be disciples,” — 
heeding Christ’s own words, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

This we hold to be the true method,— liberal enough, strict 
enough, for any earnest heart. If we understand the author, it is 
not the view of the book before us. The book is valuable for what 
it conveys indirectly, rather than directly ; for its benign and reverent 
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spirit, its deep sincerity, its candor, its beautiful thoughts and poetie 
language. In its doctrine and philosophy, its reading of Scripture, 
of history and human nature, its practical insight, and its exposition 
of the Christian economy, it seems to us quite wrong. 


A Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, K.0.B. By 
Rev. W. Brock. Robert Carter. Gould and Lincoln. — Memoir 
of Captain M. M. Hammond, of the Rifle Brigade. Robert Carter. 
Gould and Lincoln. — Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars, of the 
Ninety-Seventh Regiment. Robert Carter. Gould and Lincoln.— 
Independent as Christianity is of human support, its reception 
and practical power are greatly due to the instances of its strong 
effects in strong men. In the three volumes just mentioned, we see 
our religion, in its most positive, definite, and fervent type, associated 
with those manly traits which men of the world have agreed to re- 
spect and admire,— courage, enterprise, spirit, generosity, intellect- 
ual penetration, knowledge of life. In these three Christian soldiers 
there is a very impressive, very engaging, very convincing argument 
for the reality of faith, as a living power in the hearts and affairs of 
men standing at the farthest possible remove from professional saints. 
They are an effectual protest against the not uncommon notion, that 
in devout characters there must be a touch of sentimentalism or 
effeminacy. In these fearless believers the dauntless bravery of the 
old martyrs comes back. As boys, as students, as friends, as sub- 
jects, as patriots, as officers, they seem to have left no drop of mascu- 
line experience untasted, no vigorous discipline of human energy 
unshared. Yet they were witnesses for Christ, ministers of mercy, 
heralds of the cross, friends and defenders of missionaries, no less 
than if they had been ordained to the Apostolic office, — leaders of 
their comrades in devotion, no less than in battle. It would be an 
agreeable task to trace out the differences, contrasts, and analogies in 
the three lives, and to draw from them particular lessons. But we 
have only space to record the wish, that the examples of a piety so 
muscular, beautiful, and zealous may be widely presented to young 
men. Of course there is the sad drawback, that these Christian dis- 
ciples were engaged in a business which seems to us —as it did not 
to them — very unchristian. But we do not think the books would 
inspire a love of fighting, while we do think they would inspire an 
interest in Christianity. And it is certainly a consolation to see that 
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the horrid carnage and sufferings on the fields of India and the Crimea 
have been softened and hallowed by the beauty of such holiness, 
mercy, trust, and love, as did certainly appear in Havelock, Ham- 
mond, and Vicars. 


Life Thoughts: Gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses of 
Henry Warp Beecuer. By one of his Congregation. Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co.— Passages taken down in this way are likely to 
have more of Ais author’s peculiar quality in them than any deliber- 
ately prepared discourses. And as his quality is relished by the 
American people beyond that of most men, the book is sure to go out 
on a wide errand of delight. The sentences are not left in the rough 
shape of a literally extempore utterance, but have been subjected to 
the speaker’s revision, — taking proportion, completeness, and sym- 
metry. They thus not only proceeded originally from one of the 
most affluent, vigoro1s, and independent minds of the time, — always 
warmed, too, by a generous and impulsive heart, — but they come 
with the added advantage of a subsequent reflection. The imagery 
is often beautiful, almost always striking and vivid; the sentiments 
are genial and quickening ; .the religious position indicated is broad ; 
the appeals to experience are direct and practical. The work is 
peculiarly suited to such readers as have not inclination or opportu- 
nity for the consecutive treatment of great subjects. 


Sermons and Addresses on Special Occasions. By Rev. Joun 
Harris, D.D. Second Series. Gould and Lincoln. — Several 
previous works of this indefatigable preacher and voluminous author 
have been noticed in our pages, with a recognition of their great 
merits. They are all among the abler productions of the religious 
mind of modern England. Their republication here is an enterprise 
of unquestioned value. As the former series of sermons related to 
the character of God and the work of Christ, the present volume is 
especially concerned with man, his nature, experience, and sanctifica- 
tion. There are four discourses of much power, which will have a 
particular interest for ministers. 


The Christ of History. By Joun Youne, M.A. Carter and 
Brothers. Sold by Gould and Lincoln.—To a large circle of 
thoughtful and select readers in this country, this beautiful and origi- 
nal argument for the Divinity of Christ is already well known. With 
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equal powers of comprehension and exclusion, the author strikes into 
a new path of thought, to establish a doctrine as old as the Church. 
Waiving all the advantages of the miraculous element, he rests his 
doctrine on the simple and unquestioned facts of Christ’s human his- 
tory in the world. We know of instances where its effect has been 
equally striking, in substituting a spiritual and philosophical for a 
merely formal and dogmatic orthodoxy, and in impressing those who 
had been inclined to conceive of the Saviour as only human, with a 
higher idea of his dignity. The practical influences of the book are 


also pure and elevating. 


Ministering Children. A Tale Dedicated to Childhood. Carter 
and Brothers. Sold by Gould and Lincoln. — For young, and even 
for many mature persons, this must prove a story, not only of great 
entertainment, but of excellent moral and religious influence. It is 
said that its popularity has been such in England, where it was first 
published, that it reached thirty editions in a short time. Its design 
is to illustrate especially the grace of Christian benevolence, though 
other lessons are not left out. The engravings are finer than 
common. 

PAMPHLETS. 

We have received a tract of Rev. C. H. A. Dall, Missionary to the 
Hindoos, giving an interesting account of the death of a native convert, 
called “Juddoo’s Triumph.” — Also, “The Revival Penny Music 
Book,” the words and airs mostly of the Methodistical order. — “ The 
Future Life,” a thoughtful pamphlet by J. P. Blanchard, advocating 
the view taken in the Rev. C. F. Hudson’s learned work, that the per- 
sistently wicked may finally perish utterly, and cease to be. — Affec- 
tionate and carefully written Funeral Discourses on the lives and 
characters of Rev. Joseph C. Smith, and of Hon. Thomas Kinnicutt, 
the first by Rev. Dr. Miles of Boston, and the second by the Rev. 
Dr. Hill of Worcester.— Three Discourses on the death and charac- 
ter of Rev. Dr. Taylor of New Haven; the first, a general and 
impressive eulogy, by Rev. Dr. Bacon; the second, a very discrim- 
inating analysis and able exposition of Dr. Taylor’s theological mind 
and system, by Rev. §. W. S. Dutton, D.D.; the third, a thorough 
and appreciating representation of Dr. Taylor’s great public influence 
as a thinker, a preacher, and a man,—a man whose impress on the 
theological character of New England will never cease to be felt. 
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BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co, 


No. 117 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAVE NOW FOR SALE, 
An unusually large assortment of Books for Sab- 
bath-School Libraries. Also, uil the various Man- 
uals in use. 
*y% A Catalogue o books issued during the past 
year will be ready early in May. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 
Publish the following Valuable Works : — 


Dr. Huntington’s Sermons. 
SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By Rev. 
F. D. Huntincton, D.D., Preacher to the Uni- 
versity, and Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in the College, at Cambridge. Fifth edi- 
tion. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


Christian Consolations. 
SERMONS DESIGNED TO FURNISH 
COMFORT AND STRENGTH TO THE AF- 


FLICTED. By Rev. ANDREw P. PEazopy, D.D. 
New and enlarged edition. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


Second Edition of Dr. Peabody’s New Volume. 
CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 
By Rev. Eruram Prasopy, D.D. 16mo. 
Price, $ 1.25. 
A Daily Manual. 

THOUGHTS TO HELP AND TO CHEER. 
A Devotional Manual, with a Text of Scripture, 
a Meditation, and a Poetical Extract for every 
Day ina Year. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Rogers’s Great Work. 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, A VISIT 
TO A RELIGIOUS SCEPTIC. By Henry 
Roe Author of “ Reason and Faith,” etc., etc. 
12mo. Price, $1.25. 


Memoir and Sermons of Dr. Peabody. 


SERMONS BY REV. EPHRAIM PEA- 
BODY, D.D., Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
With a Memoir and a fine Portrait, 12mo. 
Price, $1.25. 

Guides to a Religious Life. 

EARLY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CON- 

SIDERED AS THE DIVINELY-APPOINTED 


WAY TO THE REGENERATE LIFE. By 
Rev. Wa. G. Etiot,D.D. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BEGINNING AND GROWTH OF 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


THE HOMEWARD PATH. By the Author 
of “ The Beginning and Growth of the Christian | 
Life.” 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


THE CHILD’S MATINS AND VESPERS.. 
By a Mother. Comprising Meditations and Prayers. 
18mo. Price, 30 cents. 


Miss Cummins’s New Work. 
MABEL VAUGHAN. A Tale by the Author 
of “ The Lamplighter.” “ One of the most suc- 
cessful works of fiction ever issued in this coun- 
try.” 12mo. Price, $1.00. | 











ENGLISH CARPETINGS. 


Now Opening 
TWENTY BALES OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION OF 


ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 
SUCH As 


Rich Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
Velvet and Duteh Carpets, 
Stair Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, &c. 
These Carpets are the first of our Spring Importation, 
and have been selected for the RETAIL TRADE of the 
City, with a view to the furnishing of first-class houses. 


Among them are very late patterns, many of which , 


cannot be found in other places. 
To buyers for cash every inducement will be offered. 
> Constant attention given to Carpet Upholstery. 
PETTES & LOVEJOY, 
WAREHOUSE, SUMMER STREET, BosTON, 
Cor. of Washington Street, and next to Trinity Church. 





NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


20 Washington Street, Boston. 





TRAILL’S JOSEPHUS, with Isaac TayLor’s 
Notes. This superb edition of the Jewish War 
— Traill’s Translation — is a reprint of the 
English, and is the best edition of Josephus 
ever published in this country. In one hand- 
some octavo volume of 600 pages, large type. 
Price, in cloth, $3, and in half morocco, $4. 


THE FARMER'S AND MECHANIC'S PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECT, AND GUIDE TO RURAL 
ECONOMY. By J. H. Hammonn, Architect. 
This elegant volume is .intended to meet the 
wants of the masses, and will furnish all who 
wish to build neat but economical Houses or 
Barns, a great variety of models, and gives 
complete estimates of the cost of each structure. 
Such a book has long been needed. Cloth, $1.50. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN OF DIFFERENT NA- 
TIONS AND AGES. This volume con- 
tains short, but exceedingly well prepared Bi- 
ographies of thirteen among the most eccentric 
and extraordinary Women of the world. The 
first is that of BEATRICE CENCI $1. 


DEBT AND GRACE; or, THE DOCTRINE OF 
A FUTURE LIFE. Second Edition. By 
Prof. C. F. Hupson. This able theological 
work is attracting the attention of the best 
scholars. $1.25. 


THE PITTS STREET CHAPEL LECTURES, de- 
livered by Clergymen of six different denomi- 
nations, in defence of the views of the following 
sects, viz. Methodists, Universalists, Baptists, 
Trinitarian Con; tionalists, Episcopalians, 
and Unitarians. This will be an exceedingly 
valuable and interesting volume. A Boox 
FOR EVERY Famity. $1. 


REVIVAL GEMS; A Choice Collection of 
Hymns for Seasons of Revival, for all Denomi- 
nations. Compiled by Rev. Josern Bax- 
varp, D.D. In one neat pocket volume. 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
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A VALUABLE WORK FOR JUVENILE LIBRA- 
RIES, OB FAMILIES, CHEAP ! 





Tue subscriber offers for sale 10 Complete 
Sets of The Child’s Friend, from the 
commencement of the publication in 1844 to 1857. 
neatly bound in 25 volumes, with engravings, 
being all the complete sets of the Work left for 
sale. They will be sold for $10 per set, which is 
less than one half the subscription price, unbound. 
An opportunity is now offered to purchase an ex- 
cellent work for young persons at a very low 


rice. 
4 L. C. BOWLES, 
119 Washington Street. 


Importers & Manufacturers. 
S. H. GREGORY & CO. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRANC 
PAPBRoHANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
ALSO 


AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 


In Great Variety, 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 

WHOLESALE OR RETAIL,| 
On the most Reasonable Terms, at 

Nos. 23 and 25 Court Street, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 

C. W. Rosimsox. ¢ Boston. 


N. B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
low prices. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
THEODORE H. BELL 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the public, that 
he has removed to the New and Spacious Store 
recently erected, one door north from 
his former place of business, 


Directly opposite the Old South Church. 
He takes great pleasure in calling attention to the new 
and elegant Stock of 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
description, suited for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, 
, and Children’s wear, of his own manu- 

facture, and from the best Manufactur- 
ers of this State and New York. 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 











By every ee ieee aot Eien ateeetee eeotion and 


and Scatienas Boots and Sh superior quali 
latest styles, from all the best ARISTAN MAN URAC. 
TU to which he would attention. 


Boots and Shoes made to order. 
ONE PRICE. 


No. 153 Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite the Old South Church. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 
INCORPORATED IN 1844. 

Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 





How. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 





HIS very successful Company, having accumu- 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at, the 
Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Che New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, 14 State Street, Boston, 


NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 

accumulation, exceeding $1,100,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of ene, nae and future. The whole 
safely and advantag ted. The busi con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1843; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, 
and amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 


post-paid. 





DIRECTORS. 

Wiiarp Puutirs, President; MarsHatt P. Witper, 
Cuartes P, Curtis, THomas A. Dexter, A. W. 
Tuaxter, Jr., Grorce H. Forcer, Wituam B. 
Rerwoups, Cuartes Hussarpv, Szewert Tarran, 
Patrick T. Jackson. 


Joun HOMANs, M.D., Consulting Physician. 





BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. | 


THE continued and increased support which the “ CurisTran 








_ Examiner” has received since the beginning of the New Series 


is gratefully acknowledged. Attention is asked to the variety and 
ability of the numbers already issued, as proof of the elevated 
and independent character it is intended the work shall maintain. 
The endeavor will be to make it hereafter, as heretofore, a liberal 
Periodical, of substantial interest to the theologian, the man of 
letters, the man of affairs, and the general reader. The publica- 
tion of the “ Examiner,” in its present style, is expensive ; and, 
the more fully to accomplish its purposes, the active co-operation 
of friends in extending its circulation is frankly solicited. 


THOMAS B. FOX, Proprietor. 





New Sevies,— New Lditors. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 


Instituted 1824, in a liberal and progressive spirit, as a Journal of Literary and 
Philosophical Criticism and Independent Theological Discussion, has acquired and 
sustained a high reputation at home and abroad. Its pages have contained, and will 


| continue to contain, the productions of some of the best thinkers, ripest scholars, 
and ablest writers, in the country. 


No. CCII. July, 1857, initiated a New Series, under the Editorial Charge of . 
Rev. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., Brookline, Mass., 


AND 


Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Boston, Mass. 


In addition to articles of permanent interest to the scholar, the “ Examiner” will 
have contributions treating of subjects of immediate and vital importance. A larger 


_ space than heretofore is devoted to a Critical Survey of Contemporary Literature, 


including Periodicals, and to Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 





The “Examiner” is a bi-monthly, handsomely printed on fine paper, and in large type. Each 
number contains at least 156 octavo pages, accompanied by a Literary Advertiser. . Three numbers 
constitute a volume. 

The “Examiner” is published on the 1st of January, March, May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber, at Four Dollars a year, payable in advance, or on the publication of the second number of the 
volume with which the subscription commences. It will be sent, by mail, to any part of the United 
States, free of postage, on the remittance of a year’s subscription. Single numbers, seventy-five cents 
each. 


Clergymen and others obtaining Four Subscribers, and remitting the payment for one year, shall 
receive a fifth copy gratis. 


OG> New Susscrisers, remitting four dollars, and commencing their subscription July, 1857, 
on receive the first volume of the New Series, neatly bound in cloth, without extra charge for 
Binding. 


Specimen numbers forwarded by mail, on the receipt of 67 cents in postage-stamps. 


Published by the Proprietor, 21 Bromr1etp Street, Boston. Subscriptions and orders also 
received by Crossy, oom & Co., 117 Washington Street, Boston. 


BosTon, 1858. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 


Of every variety, comprising 
English Velvets, with rich Medal-| Oil Cloths of patent enamelled finish, and 
lion Centres and Borders. latest patterns. 
Velvets, of the best fabrics, and most pop-| Cocoa Mattings, and Mats of all kinds. 
ular patterns. Super Extra Fine, Fines, Unions, 


Tapestries and Brussels, from the| Cotton Ingrains, &c., &c. 
best manufactories in Europe and America, with! Churches, Hotels, and other Public Buildings, furnished 
Stairs and Bugs to match. at short notice. 
7 Carpets made to order, and laid in the best manner. 


Salesroom, over the Boston and Maine R. R. Depot, Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 








IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
PPPRALIIVIIVVIIV 


Pe CURABLE BY THE USE OF FOUSEL’S PABULUM VITA! 


This VEGETABLE PRODUCTION has proved itself to be the most remarkable medicinal 
preparation ever discovered, for the effectual cure of 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


and also of CouGHS, COLDS, SORENESS OF THE CHEST, BRONCHIAL IRRITATION, and 
all other affections of the air passages, which have a tendency to produce that FEARFUL MALA- 
DY in those predisposed. It is recommended by the highest medical and chemical authorities, 
as well as by those who have been cured by its use. 

This wonderful discovery, from its volatile nature, gives vapors freely, and consequently acts 

¥ DIRECTLY upon the Lungs and Air Passages, arrests the development of tubercles in the 
lungs, and in their softening process causes the matter to be expectorated without difficulty, and 
effectually heals the ulcerated cavity ; it quiets the cough, subdues the night sweats, the hectic 
fever and the chills, and restores the healthy functions to all the organs of the body. A trial of 
one bottle will speedily convince the most sceptical of its astonishing efficacy, and its superiority 
to all other specifics. The following is the CERTIFICATE OF Dr. A. A. HAYES in reference 
to the UNEQUALLED virtues of this great discovery : — 

“This preparation by chemical analysis, was proved to be free from Opium or any of its com- 
pounds; nor were any of the Alkaloids present. It does not contain any mercurial or mineral 
substance, but consists wholly of volatile, diffusible agents, which afford vapors freely at a 
moderate temperature. Most of the substances present are officinally used in alleviating pul- 
monary disease ; but the device by which they are combined is new and original, and adapts the 
compound to inhalation, or other modes of administration. Respectfully, 

“A, A. HAYES, M.D., State Assayer. 











16 Boylston Street, Boston, Dec. 19, 1857.” 
DIRECTIONS in English, French, and German accompany each package. Price, $3 per bottle. 
All orders by mail or express, accompanied by the money, will be promptly attended to. 
F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent, 
Office, No. 5 Milk Street (opposite the Old South Chureh), Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in the United States and British Provinces. 
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Sargent’s School Monthly, 


Price, $1.00 a Year. 10 cents a single Number. 


The May Number is now Ready. 

Contents. — “I will Try.” — Skating in Dresden. — Improprieties of Speech. — The Study of 
Natural History. — Eider Duck. — The Value of Fresh Air.— The Voice of Spring. — 
Contentment. — Stratford upon Avon.— The New Schoolmaster (a Dialogue). — Where does 
Wood come from ?— On the Abuse of the Imagination. — The Holly-Tree. — The Value of 
Good Temper.— What we owe to the People of Asia.— The Island of Rhodes.— The 
Breeze in the Church. — Inauguration of the Statue of Washington.— The Hero through 
Cowardice (a Dialogue). — Brevities. — The Mother’s Vigil. — Ross’s Voyage and Rescue. — 
A Child’s Testimony. — Rise Early.— The Town-Meeting at Grabtown (a Dialogue). — The 

i Hour. — Numerous Illustrations, &c., &e. 
Published by EPES SARGENT, 289 Wasuixcron Srreet, Boston. 


Subscriptions also received by L. C. BOWLES, 119 Wasurxcron Sraeer. 








THE 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MEDAL 
Family Sewing Machine. 
—aRe-— 


X= The unqualified pref- 
erence given by the best 
judges to this machine for 
family use, and its unabated 
popularity, are the most con- 
vineing proofs of its superior 
excellence. 
It is needless now to say, that this useful instrument is becoming a domestic institution; the fact is i 
by its successful use in thousands of families in every rank in life. To those who have hitherto refrai: from 
availing themselves of its advan , it may not be amiss to say, that its utility is not a problem to be solved, but 
a success already realized. The highest testimony is constantly offered, confirming the verdict which has given 
_ this instrument so wide and enviable a reputation. 
This Machine is conceived on a principle ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, being specially and admirably adapted to the 
most perfect work on every kind of material ; and, having been subjected to a three years’ test of the most search- 
character by families, and in various branches of manufacture, with distinguished success, it is believed that, 
in all the great points requisite to a complete and practical Sewing Machine, it cannot be approached in excellence. 
Among the undoubted advantages it possesses over all others may be named the following : — 1. Its simplicity of 
construction, and consequent freedom from d. g t and need of repairs. —2. Its unexampled rapidity and 
ease of operation. —3, [ts noiseless movement. — 4. The great variety of purposes to which it can be appli 
which can be achieved by no other mechanical means. — And, 5. The pre-eminent BEAUTY and DURABILITY 
work. 
REFERENCES. — Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Rev. Rufus Ellis, Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
{> This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at the Office and Wareroom, 
228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to clergymen. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 
RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE; 
Silver Tea-Sets, Forks, Spoons, &c. 
Fine Watches, Clocks, and Plated Wares; 
Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


69 Washington Street, 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 


BOSTON. 
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- GOULD & LINCOLN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, May 1, 1858. 


BAYNE’S WORKS.— A NEW VOLUME. 


Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Barn, Author 
of “ The Christian Life, Social and Individual.” Second Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.25. 


Contents. —1. Charles Kingsley. 2. Lord Macaulay. 8. Sir Archibald Alison. 4. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 5. Plato. 6. Wellington. 7. Napoleon. 8. Characteristics of Christian Civilization. 9. The 
Modern University. 10. The Pulpit and the Press. 


Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Perer Bayne, Author 
of “The Christian Life,” &c. First Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Contents. —1.. Thomas De Quincey and his Works. 2. Tennyson and his Teachers. 8. Mrs. Bar- 


rett Browning. 4. Glimpses of Recent British Art. 5. Ruskin and his Critics: 6. Hugh Miller. 
7. The Modern Novel. 8. Currer Bell, &c. 


es indicate the traits of mind and heart which render ‘The Christian Life’ so intensely sugges- 
tive and vitalizing, and at the same time display a critical power seldom equalled in comprehensiveness, 
depth of insight, candid appreciation, and judicial integrity.” — North American Review. 


The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By Prrzr 
Bayne, Author of “ Essays in Biography and Criticism.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“The master idea on which it has been formed is, we deem, beg original, and we rd the execu- 
tion of it as not less happy than the conception is good.’’ — Hugh Miller, in the Edinburgh Witness. 








The Old Red Sandstone : or, New Walks in an Old Field. To which 
is appended a Series of Geological Papers read before the Royal Physical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. By Hueu Mixter, LL. D., Author of “ Footprints of the 
Creator,” dc. A new, improved, and enlarged Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
The new matter in this edition consists of about one hundred pages on the following subjects: — 

Geological Evidences in favor of Revealed Religion. — On the Ancient Grauwacke Rocks of Scotland. 

— On the Red Sandstone, Marble, and Quartz Deposits of Assynt. — On the Corals of the Odlitic Sys- 

tem of Scotland. — On the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. The volume embraces also four new 

plates, several new cuts, and an appendix of new notes. 


{3 New Editions of the author’s other works, viz.: “My Schools and Schoolmasters,” “ Foot- 
e of the Creator,” “ Testimony of the Rocks,’ and “ First Impressions of England,” — may now 
had, either separately or in uniform sets. 


ea 


Our Little Ones im Heaven. By the Author of “The Aimwell 
Stories.” Blue and Gold. 18mo. 


This little volume embraces a choice selection of pieces in verse and prose relating to the death of 
little children. ‘ 
IN PRESS. 


The Cruise of the Betsey; or, A Summer Ramble among the Fossil- 
iferous Deposits of the Hebrides, 


ALSO, 


Rambles of a Geologist: or, Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous 
Deposits of Scotland. By the late Hucw Mirer, 














